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This Issue in Brief 


Prisons in Turmoil.—Within a 4-month period 
during the past year a dozen prisons in eight states 
and in Canada experienced serious uprisings 
among prisoners. For a time these outbreaks took 
on the pattern of a chain reaction. The immediate 
conditions which incited them, according to Feder- 
al Prison Director James V. Bennett, reflect marked 
inadequacies in physical plant, personnel, and 
program. Twenty-three of our state prisons, he 
points out, are from 70 to over 100 years old and 
of the old fortress, bastille type. Two of the prisons 
were built 146 years ago. In his timely analysis 
Mr. Bennett explains why prisons fail and offers 
what he believes to be the best insurance against 
prison riots. 


Stone Walls DO a Prison Make.—The Federal 
Correctional Institution at Seagoville, Texas, the 
California Institution for Men at Chino, and the 
Wallkill Prison in New York have demonstrated 
that stone walls are not only unnecessary, but are 
detrimental to the rehabilitation of a large pro- 
portion of men in our prisons today. These are the 
pronouncements of Warden Walter M. Wallack, 
one of the country’s leading prison wardens, who 
contrasts the traditional prison and its stone walls 
and iron bars with modern correctional institu- 
tions. He reminds us that we tend to forget that 
prisoners are people, that the tractable should be 
separated from the intractable, and that treatment 
is most effective in small groups. Warden Wallack 
describes his interesting and challenging program 


at Wallkill and explains the new ways in which 
his institution is dealing with old problems. 


Let’s Look at Our Jails—An estimated 800,000 
persons each year pass through 3,200 jails in the 
United States. Only 753 of the jails are approved 
by the Bureau of Prisons as suitable for the con- 
finement of federal prisoners. Myr] E. Alexander, 
assistant director of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, who has the Bureau’s jail inspection pro- 
gram as one of his responsibilities, believes that 
something can be done about these “remnants of 
our ancient social institutions” and that there is 
progressive improvement in jails throughout the 
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country. He shows what is being done to amelio- 
rate conditions in substandard jails and to provide 
trained personnel, adequate classification and 
treatment facilities, and approved construction. 
The jail problem, he asserts, is not beyond solution. 


Personal Factors in Correctional Work.—Cor- 
rectional workers tend to look outside themselves 
to other people and programs for help to assist 
those in trouble, says Professor John G. Milner of 
the school of social work at the University of 
Southern California. He contends, however, that 
more often than not the real key to helping persons 
rests within the worker himself. Growing up pro- 
fessionally, Professor Milner emphasizes, not only 

requires professional training, but also self-under- 
standing, a conviction about one’s own way of 
helping people, and an understanding and accept- 
ance of those entrusted to their guidance and care. 


The Family Court of the Future—Judge Paul 
W. Alexander of the Domestic Relations and Juve- 
nile Court at Toledo, Ohio, is one of the pioneers 
in the family court movement. Conducting one of 
the most progressive courts of its kind in this 
country, Judge Alexander believes that all social 
and legal involvements within the family, includ- 
ing problems of domestic discord, delinquency, and 
dependency, should be handled in one comprehen- 
sive, integrated court. He vividly portrays the 
futility of dealing with family problems in the 
existing system of multiple courts. Of special 
interest is Judge Alexander’s table showing 26 
principal types of justiciable problems that con- 
cern the family and the various courts with juris- 
diction to handle them. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices in the 
United States.—The fifth of FEDERAL PROBATION’S 
series of articles on impressions of correctional 
practices in the United States is by Dr. Helga 
Einsele, director of the Women’s Prison at Frank- 
furt am Main. Previous articles included obser- 
vations of correctional authorities from Belgium, 
Denmark, The Netherlands, and France. Among 
the practices discussed by Dr. Einsele are the in- 
dividual treatment of the offender, sentencing, 
classification, self-government among prisoners, 
the use of homogeneous groups, educational and 
vocational training, prerelease preparation, and 
probation and parole. 


Probation in Germany.—In January 1951 Ger- 
many appointed its first probation officer. The 
development in Germany of the idea of probation 
and the people’s reaction to it are discussed by 
Peter Stanne, a former federal probation officer 
who has been in Germany since 1945. Mr. Stanne 
reports that the results of probation are encour- 
aging and that there is every reason to believe 
that probation will be extended. 


Replies to Father Coogan’s Article-——Professor 
Lowell Juilliard Carr, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
and Professor Negley K. Teeters reply in this 
issue to Father Coogan’s article, ““The Myth Mind 
in an Engineer’s World” (March 1952 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION). In his article, “Secularism 
Alien to Our Convenant Nation” (p. 42), Father 
Coogan concludes the discussion of the relation 
of religion to the crime problem by commenting 
on each of the three replies in this issue and those 
presented in the June number. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded by the editors as appro- 
priate expressions of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken 
as an endorsement of the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the 
articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of 
consideration. 


Prisons in Turmoil 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, United States Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


HERE IS NO EASY generalization concerning 
‘kz cause of prison riots and disturbances. In 

fact, it may well be that disturbances of com- 
paratively minor proportions are quite common 
occurrences in prisons throughout the country and 
receive only local or passing interest. It is only 
when disturbances such as occurred at the Jackson 
prison in Michigan erupt into situations which 
endanger the lives of personnel and result in prop- 
erty destruction that general public interest is 
aroused. It is then that renewed demands are made 
for more rigorous discipline and prisons are criti- 
cized for coddling prisoners. Even prison admini- 
strators and wardens who should know better join 
in these outcries. Yet the harshness or the laxity 
of discipline is too simple an explanation, even if 
these terms could be defined precisely without 
reference to the many other complex factors and 
conditions which go to make up the climate of an 
institution. 


Chain Reaction of Prisons Riots 


The riot at the Jackson prison, costing the State 
of Michigan an estimated 2 million dollars, seemed 
to set off a number of other prison disturbances 
which followed each other in quick succession. 
Within a period of 4 months, between April and 
July, 12 prisons in eight states and in Canada were 
the scenes of serious uprisings. The immediate 
conditions which precipitated each of these inci- 
dents varied but viewed within the framework of 
modern principles of correctional treatment, they 
reflect the marked inadequacies in physical plant, 
personnel, and program which characterize so 
many of the prisons and reformatories throughout 
the country. 

The giant institution at Jackson, Michigan, for 
example, has always been considered an architec- 
tural and administrative monstrosity. Jammed 
within a walled enclosure of about 57 acres is a 
hodgepodge of buildings, dormitories, mess halls, 
storehouses, and shops. Twelve block-long cell 
houses quarter more than 4,900 prisoners. More 
than 1,500 other prisoners live outside the walls 
in camps and “honor” and farm dormitories. Dan- 


gerous psychopaths and even the outright crimi- 
nally insane have to be held in this institution be- 
cause the state mental hospitals are too overcrowd- 
ed and understaffed to handle them. There is little 
for the men to do and many work details are over- 
manned. Seventeen hundred men, for example, are 
reportedly assigned to the kitchen and dining 
rooms. Personnel turnover has been so high that 
untrained men had to be assigned to jobs about 
which they knew very little. All in all, it is an al- 
most impossible situation. 

In sharp contrast to the Jackson prison which 
was built in 1926, the Trenton prison in New Jer- 
sey and the Charlestown prison in Massachusetts 
have long since been condemned as archaic and 
obsolete remnants of a bygone era. Charlestown 
prison built in 1805 and Trenton prison still using 
cell blocks built in 1836 were two institutions 
which experienced considerable turmoil and de- 
struction. But here also antique physical struc- 
tures combined with overcrowding, idleness, un- 
trained and poorly paid personnel to create a 
continuously hazardous situation. 

The situation in the majority of American state 
prisons is not much better than that which exists 
in Charlestown and Trenton. Most of them are of 
the old fortress, bastille type and built in the spirit 
best expressed by one of the prison leaders of the 
day—Warden Rose, who in 1824 said: 


Prisons should be so constructed that their aspects be 
terrifying, dark and comfortless abodes of guilt and 
wretchedness. No mode or degree of punishment is so 
well adapted to preventing crime and reforming a crimi- 
nal as close confinement in a solitary cell, cut off from 
all hope of relief, furnished with a hammock on which 
to sleep, a block of wood on which to sit. . . . There his 
vices and crimes will be personified and appear to his 
frightened imagination as co-tenants to overwhelm him 
with horror and remorse. 


Thus, the Ohio penitentiary, also a relic more 
than 100 years old remains in the heart of the 
State’s capital city. The Maryland prison in down- 
town Baltimore is 146 years old, with cold water 
cells and a walk-around for a recreation yard. In 
fact, 23 of the state prisons are from 70 to over 


100 years old and only 17 are less than 50 years 
old. 
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Wherein Do Prisons Fail? 


But in all prisons the problems of classification 
and segregation of prisoners according to their 
character, offenses, and attitudes have been fraught 
with great difficulty. To sort out and provide “in- 
dividualized” treatment in the big houses and 
these ancient relics for society’s most aggravated 
social misfits all but appalls the stoutest heart. 
When this fails, erroneously classified ringleaders 
easily fan pent-up feelings of bitterness, despair, 
and recklessness into revolt. Men seem to go mad, 
destruction is rampant, and leadership goes to the 
strongest and most ruthless. 

Most wardens bemoaned as their greatest handi- 
cap to preventing disturbances and maintaining 
order the lack of constructive, stimulating, and 
skill building work programs. Yet prison industry 
has all but become a thing of the past, save in a 
few institutions which would not accept defeat by 
short-sighted pressure groups. For more than a 
quarter of a century this has been the great vacu- 
um in prison programs. And so with no classifica- 
tion and no work the raw material for the agitator, 
the strong-arm man, the psychopath, and the sexu- 
ally aggressive mill aimlessly about cramped prison 
yards, or in the double-decked and overcrowded 
dormitories of most of the older prisons. The only 
wonder is that there are not more outbreaks. 


A Prison No Better Than Its Personnel 


The very keystone of prison safety, discipline, 
and the correctional process is the personnel. Yet 
prison officers in all but a few states and the fed- 
eral system receive much less than the wages of a 
construction laborer. Fifty dollars a week for a 
48-hour week is a high average. Personnel turn- 
over reaches 200, even 300 percent. In Arkansas, 
for example, armed and mounted prisoners are 
used as guards over other prisoners working in 
the fields: In Louisiana convict field foremen and 
trusty guards can win sentence credits for tasks 
accomplished by prison field workers. It is hardly 
surprising that smart “con men” or those who can 
pay the petty graft assessed by underpaid person- 
nel organize and deal out favors and subtle punish- 
ments alike. With such a grist of society’s mad 
threshing, such starvation budgets, and such piti- 
ful lack of professional skills, perhaps it is not 
surprising that a few prisons turn to the lash, to 
long periods of solitary confinement. Those who 
use these methods resent criticism, complain about 
outside interference, and blame any disturbance 


in their institutions on any who dare to call in 
question their methods. They disregard the ines- 
capable fact that whipping, handcuffing prisoners 
to the bars of their cells, and other similar meth- 
ods of control are no longer practiced and have 
been absolutely forbidden in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, California, Michigan, by the 
Federal Government and the majority of penal 
systems. 

What can be expected from institutions where 
such personnel policies and such practices exist? 
Does rehabilitation or broad social protection have 
any meaning in such institutions? Are not the sin- 
cere efforts of some systems to correct and redirect 
set at naught by such coexisting travesties in hu- 
man dignity? 


Prisons a Nationwide Problem 


And in the whole Nation not one state is unaf- 
fected by this lack of a consistent national prison 
policy. The prisoners discharged or paroled from 
good and bad prisons alike move freely about the 
country. The New York State Board of Parole 
reports that it is supervising 483 parolees released 
into its jurisdiction by other states. It’s not alone 
what the New York prison and parole authori- 
ties do that affect their fellow citizens. It’s what 
is done throughout the country. Prisons are a na- 
tion-wide problem. With our high rate of mobility, 
the strength of a program of prevention and cor- 
rection in one state can be seriously affected by 
weaknesses in another.The embittered products of 
one state’s backward penal system will commit 
future crimes in other states. Those who are dis- 
charged from lax and politically dominated prisons 
in one state will likely flee to the furthermost cor- 
ners of the Nation. Weak or venal parole selection 
and supervision in one state will minimize the 
positive results of a well organized parole system 
in a neighboring state. 


Inequality of Sentences 


Furthermore, the deleterious effect of disparity 
between sentences for the same offense upon the 
attitudes of prisoners cannot be overestimated. To 
the man behind the bars sentences always seem 
long but when they are at the same time inconsis- 
tent, when his cell mate perhaps is serving a lesser 
sentence for the same offense, a deep: sense of 
injustice and a brooding resentment is directed 
against society, courts, and law-enforcement au- 
thorities and the problem of adjustment within 
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_the institution is thus doubly complicated. Like 
the rest of us, prison inmates expect fair and equal 
treatment under the law but when they find that 
for the same offense they have received widely 
different sentences discouragement and bitterness 


tend to thwart any attempt at rehabilitation. Com-. 


bining consistency of justice with individualiza- 
tion of treatment is indeed the major problem 
facing the administration of criminal law today. 
The overhauling and modernization of our senten- 
cing and correction procedures are long overdue. 


The Career of a Psychopath 


‘No better illustration can be found than the 
case of Earl E. Ward, the psychopathic desperado 
who started and led the mutinous outbreak of 
2,600 convicts in the Southern Michigan prison. 
At the age of 16 he was arrested in Philadelphia 
for turning in a false alarm. As an incorrigible he 
went to an industrial school from which he twice 
ran away. Later he was transferred to the reform- 
atory at Huntingdon, where he was tabbed as. 
“having no chance of ever making good.” The 
prime effort apparently was to make him “do his 
time” because he was later transferred to Penn- 
sylvania’s new institution for young offenders at 
White Hill near Harrisburg. Notwithstanding his 
participation in a desperate escape attempt during 
which another boy was shot, he was discharged 
within 2 years of his orginal commitment—far too 
short a period to bring about any change in his 
behavior or personality make-up. There followed a 
series of stolen car incidents, a period of observa- 
tion in a Pennsylvania mental hospital, a bout with 
heroin, and a quickie marriage, following which he 
ended up in a Michigan prison serving 15 to 30 
years for a robbery that netted him $100. There 
followed a prison career of destruction, assault, 
and serious maladjustment ending in complicity 
with “Crazy Jack” Hyatt in a plot to “blast out” of 
prison with Governor Williams as a hostage and 
shield. Doubtless he looks forward—as the prison- 
ers phrase it—to “doing life on the installment.” 

Here was a product of the streets of Philadel- 
phia, run through a fruitless gamut of custodial 
treatment in Pennsylvania and turned loose to be 
a charge upon the people of Michigan. The damage 
of $2 million he is alleged to have triggered should 
bring home the necessity of finding a better way. 


The Youth Corrections Program 


And there is a better way. The Youth Correc- 


tions program devised and fostered by the scholar- 
ly American Law Institute proposes to substitute 
for sheer punishment alone a system of indefinite 
sentences, specialized youth institutions, psychi- 
atric help, sponsorship, and community assistance. 
This system which has been adopted by California, 
the Federal Government and five other states es- 
tablishes a special Youth Board to which young 
offenders are committed until they reach a pre- 
scribed age, usually 26. If at that age the youth is 
still unfit to be released into the community the 
Board may apply to the court for a 5 year exten- 
sion of authority over the youth offender. 

The Board is granted plenary authority to treat 
the youth in whatever way is best suited to meet 
his needs. He may be kept in a close custody insti- 
tution, in a camp or open-type reformatory, in a 
special vocational school, in a mental hospital, or 
given a trial at home whenever this would seem 
proper. This recently adopted program is meeting 
with outstanding success in California. It is uni- 
versally hailed as a safeguard and credit to the 
people of California, its legislature, governor, and 
the increasing number of judges and law-enforce- 
ment officers who put their faith in such a plan 
rather than blind vindictiveness. 

But for older men, and especially for repeaters, 
future progress is less bright. As it is, at least 60 
percent of all this group who leave all American 
prisons return within 5 years. Some systems and 
some states have a considerably better record but 
broadly two out of every three prisoners return to 
crime as the only way of making a living. There 
are many reasons for this besides the prisons. 
Correctional institutions can scarcely be blamed if 
a considerable percentage of the alcoholics, sex 
deviates, drug addicts, incorrigibles, and outcasts 
sent to them are not cured. They had an almost 
hopeless task from the outset. 


Elements of an Effective Prison Program 


But present penal institutional administration 
and policies do need reappraisal. Prison admini- 
strators for the most part are all too conscious of 
the weaknesses of the systems they operate. They 
know all too well that they have inherited a phil- 
osophy, a plant, and personnel quite out of keeping 
with modern concepts of their objectives. For the 
most part prison administrators know wherein our 
prisons have failed. They also know generally how 
they can be made to succeed to a far greater extent 
than any so far achieved. And these new goals are 
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not to be reached by severe and repressive meas- 
ures or by coddling and lax discipline. 

Indeed, safe custody must be fundamental. It is 
the first duty of any prison to carry out faithfully 
and undeviatingly the sentence of the court. But 
when this has been established, custody should 
assume its place as a basic but not the only element 
in a prison program. There must be also a proper 
classification, religious, educational, industrial, 
psychiatric, and medical program. Hit-and-run 
vocational training, part-time doctors, insincere 
preachments, and little or no planning for the 
prisoner’s release spell more not less recidivism. 

Such programs cannot be had without adequate 
financial support. Prisons are at the bottom of the 
list when the tax dollar is divided. Always there is 
some reason to temporize, to put off, to get along 
with what you have as best you can. Inflation, of 
course, has made this situation much worse, be- 
cause budgets are based on estimates prepared 
long in advance. Standards deteriorate during a 
period of rising prices and increasing prison popu- 
lation. In this day of high costs, a budget of from 
$3 to $3.50 per man per day for food, clothing, 
medicines, equipment, and above all adequately 
paid wardens, guards, teachers, psychologists, 
chaplains, and doctors is not unreasonable. 


Need for Public Information and Support 


But prison administrators are waiting for an 
aroused citizenry to support them in their efforts 
to achieve this goal. Unlike some other public ser- 
vices, prisons have no boosters, no beneficiaries, 
no alumni who will come to their rescue and lobby 
for more funds. True, the public thrills to the 
drama of trouble in prisons and they become ac- 
quainted then with what goes on behind the walls. 
It’s perverse but it’s true that following such re- 
volts, long-sought progress is made. It’s equally 
true that progress may be set back. Legislators 
may curtail even further funds for rehabilitative 
activities and a disturbed public demands more of 
the iron fist approach. The gain is usually in terms 
of buildings and guards, but substantial losses 
occur in program, attitudes, and new approaches. 

The danger in such incidents also lies in the fact 
that too many people will believe that anyone and 
everyone who goes to prison is a fearsome crea- 
ture. They demand harsh measures and shun and 
discriminate against everyone who has a prison 
record. They ignore the fact that thousands of men 
leave prison each year and find a place in society 
never to commit crime again. We know that cer- 


tain conditions cause certain individuals to break 
out against society. We know that some who break 
the law develop an immunity after their first ex- 
posure to punishment or treatment and remain 
safely law-abiding from that point on. With many, 
criminal behavior is a disease of youth and early 
manhood—with maturity and slowing down of 
energy and revolt, the drive to attack society seems 
to die down. 


Best Insurance Against Prison Riots 


And it must not be forgotten that crime and the 
prison problem is a national challenge. No one 
state or prison system can remain aloof. Nor can 
they depend wholly on the central government. 
True, the Federal agencies have a large share in 
the enforcement of the law and are taking over 
increasing responsibility for the more spectacular 
interstate crimes. But basically the enforcement 
of the law is for the local agencies and courts. 

And it’s equally basic that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot provide a system of correction com- 
pletely paralleling state and local agencies. Nor 
can it impose its standards and methods on the 
states. But it can aid in this field just as it does in 
the field of public health, in assisting the aged and 
dependent children and in a hundred other ways. 

Prisons in turmoil are a dramatic reminder of 
the need for national co-operation and of the dis- 
tance to be traveled to bring penology abreast of 
the other sciences. The problem is much greater 
than preventing and controlling riots, important 
as that is. The real task is to make prisons every- 
where more efficient as correctional agencies. In 
many states that means a long-term program. Its 
elements include capable leadership with continu- 
ity in adminstration; freedom from political in- 
fluences ; adequate housing and a diversity of man- 
ageable facilities for different types of offenders; 
qualified and adequately paid personnel; realistic 
inservice training for personnel; sufficient funds 
for food, medical supplies, and training materials; 
a work program that will keep all able-bodied in- 
mates constructively employed; and a diagnostic 
training and treatment program which is directed 
toward fully preparing the 85,000 prisoners an- 
nually released to assume their obligations as 
law-abiding, self-respecting citizens. It is naive to 
believe that there is any single or specific cure for 
prison riots. But the correctional institution realis- 
tically geared to the objectives of rehabilitation is 
the best insurance against them. 


Stone Walls DO a Prison Make 


By WALTER M. WALLACK, ED.D. 
Warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York 


0 ONE WOULD QUARREL with the sentiment 

| \ expressed in the classic couplet of Richard 
Lovelace to the effect that “Stone walls do 

NOT a prison make, Nor iron bars a cage,” if its 
application were restricted to prisoner poets and 
lunatics. The danger lies in imagining that all pris- 
oners are a little mad and that not only are stone 
walls and iron bars necessary but, just in case 
these do not make a prison, that “something else” 
should be added. Thus for a century and a half so- 
called “practical” penologists have devised addi- 
tional social sanctions, a veritable catalogue of 
horrors, to enhance the efficacy of walls and bars. 
It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of 
the criteria which contrast a traditional prison, 
complete with stone walls, iron bars, and “some- 
thing else” with a modern correctional institution. 

The traditional, ordinary, common variety of 
prison has little chance, if any, to be other than 
what it is: a place wherein society gives itself 
temporary protection from the depredations of 
those who would prey upon it, temporary because 
97 percent of all felons are released eventually and 
90 percent in 3 years or less; a place that is contra- 
social because it not only fails to reform but does 
school in crime; a place wherein enemies of society 
become increasingly antagonistic. It is not the 
stone, iron, concrete, or steel that makes the fault. 
If the traditional prison were built of silver, gold, 
and precious stones and bathed in Chanel’s sweet- 
est scent, the fault would still be there. It is what 
goes on inside that counts. 

Of course, there are those who say that prisons 
must be built for punishment. That is possible, it 
is said, only when they are of strongest materials, 
massive, awe-inspiring, and grim. What poppy- 
cock! They punish, it is true, but so does any kind 
of confinement, anywhere, under any conditions. 
As one prisoner in Wallkill Prison said, “They can 
doll these places up all they want, but they are still 
jails. Thank God I am here so long as I have the 
bit, because I have had the chance to learn some- 
thing while doing my time and my mind can work 
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here. I was going nuts in that other can. I didn’t 
even work.” 


We Forget Prisoners Are People 


Our first mistake is that we forget that prison- 
ers are people. We give them a number instead of 
a name, or shave their heads, or put them into fun- 
ny clothes that do not protect, or house them in 
places unfit for the habitation of animals, or feed 
them as though they were pigs with food too poor 
in quality for pigs. We do some of these things, or 
all of them. In addition, we beat them. We do not 
give them proper medical care. We frustrate their 
normal desires in everything that we can think of. 
We deny them work or, in some instances, punish 
them brutally if not enough work is accomplished. 
We even refuse them ‘spiritual consolation. In 
short, we hate them and we constantly strive to 
demonstrate the intensity of our hate. Is this over- 
drawn? Not in the least. In penal institutions 
throughout the land one can find demonstrated all 
we have said here, and much more. We have only 
hinted at the true state of affairs. To be sure some 
progress is being made away from such senseless, 
unproductive mismanagement, but on the whole we 
fall far short of practicing intelligent, humane, 
correctionally objective penology in America. Only 
a few correctional institutions attempt to be cor- 
rective. 

It is clearly apparent to any penologist who 
knows his trade that approximately 80 percent of 
all felons are tractable to a significant extent. Dr. 
Norman Fenton, deputy director of classification 
and treatment for the California Department of 
Correction, in a recent study says: 

The findings of this investigation suggest the tentative 

answer, subject, of course, to further verification, that 

there is insufficient justification for the belief that insti- 
tutions of more restrictive custody receive an overwhel- 
ming proportion of men who cannot profit from educa- 
tion or vocational education or who are incapable or 
unwilling to work in prison maintenance or industrial 
enterprises. On the contrary, 29 percent of close custody 
cases (destined in California for the walled prisons at 

San Quentin or Folsom) were rated as good training and 

work prospects, 55 percent as fair and only 16 percent as. 

poor. Thus, contrary to many opinions, the men sent to: 


the walled institutions rated in this study were found 


with few exceptions to be as a group potentially train- 
able and workable. 
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Why is it then that we do not sort our intractables 
from the tractables and thus take a first important 
step in reducing the possibility of prison riot? 


Separate the Tractable From the Intractable 


It seems only common sense to segregate the in- 
tractable for whatever cause from the tractable. 
Thus the desperate psychopaths, the leaders, the 
hardened criminals can be segregated and re- 
strained, as humanely as possible, by whatever 
secure and safe means appear necessary. There 
is no sound reason for temporizing with such as 
these. Society has a right to be protected, even if 
that means life imprisonment or imprisonment for 
enough years that nature can get in its licks, as it 
seems to do, in curbing the criminal actions of 
such persons. The desperate and persistent enemy 
of society if he will not, or cannot, desist in his 
capers deserves no leniency. It is this group which 
furnishes the agitators, the plotters, the conspira- 
tors, and the leaders of serious trouble in prisons. 

There is another sound reason for separating 
the 20 percent who are trouble makers from the 
remainder of the group, many of whom usually are 
victims of pressure when trouble arises. With this 
‘separation further classification and segregation 
of the tractables can be made for the purpose of 
rehabilitative treatment, maintenance work, and 
industry. 


Treatment Is Most Effective in Small Groups 


If we want to keep our prisoners under control, 
the next consideration should be grouping. It is 
axiomatic that the smaller the group the easier it 
is to maintain effective control. Fortunately, at the 
same time, corrective treatment is most effective- 
ly done with small groups that are nearly homo- 
geneous for that purpose. What possible chance is 
there to keep prisoners under control when 6,000 
run-of-the-mill criminals, desperate and otherwise, 
are housed in space designed for 4,000? Or, for 
that matter, to control 4,000 in the same space? 
No prison warden, no staff could be competent 
enough to control the outbreak of trouble, nor the 
inevitable causes of trouble, in such a situation. 
Small institutions for the segregation of purpose- 
fully classified prisoners are the only answer. 

Of course, there are other things to do, such as: 
recruit and train qualified personnel for a career 
service with opportunities for promotion based 
upon merit and salaries and emoluments sufficient 
to meet the requirements for decent family life; 


take politics out of management; give the pris- 


oners enough to do to keep their minds and muscles 
occupied ; pay them for their work; punish fairly, 
not brutally nor inhumanely; provide wholesome 
appetizing food ; provide educational and vocation- 
al training and wholesome recreation; give counsel 
and guidance to those who need it; promote and 
encourage religion and spiritual development. In 
other words, treat prisoners as human beings who 
were born and grew up in the United States of 
America. 

Modern penology advocates the doctrine pointed 
out here but, as we have said, there is not much to 
show for it yet. There are some bright spots. Wall- 
kill (medium security) Prison in New York State, 
Chino in California, and Seagoville (federal) in 
Texas all have demonstrated the soundness of 
what is advocated here. 


New Ways To Deal With Old Problems 


Wallkill Prison was opened in 1932. Its history 
compared to other institutions in the Department 
of Correction is a brief one, yet in its 21 years of 
operation it has clearly demonstrated that not all 
prisoners need maximum security confinement and 
that great numbers of convicted felons respond 
favorably to a program designed to assist them in 
remaking their lives. It has proved that a stretch 
of years in prison need not be aimless and profit- 
less. It has further proved that a purposeful, dy- 
namic program can so influence the character of 
an institution that all who come to observe express 
astonishment at the absence of tension and the per- 
vading normality of the atmosphere. And people 
do come to study the institution: in recent years 
they have come not only from many states, but 
from England, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, France, Belgium, Turkey, Burma, India, 
Brazil, Argentina and Japan. Everywhere the idea 
is gaining ground that the prison of tomorrow 
must be something different from the prison of 
yesterday. Wallkill represents such a departure; 
it is an institution which offers the hope of dis- 
covering new ways to deal with the old problem 
of society’s convicted felons. 

In 1940 new standards were set up for the selec- 
tion of inmates for transfer and the recommenda- 
tions for such transfer have since that time been 
made by the warden of Wallkill. Prior to 1940 pris- 
oners were selected for transfer by the wardens of 
the several maximum security prisons of the State. 
The character of the new population in contrast 
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with the old may be judged from the fact that 
during the period March 1, 1932 to January 1, 
1940, 12.6 percent were returned to maximum se- 
curity prisons after a period at Wallkill, while 
during the selective period, from March 1940 to 
January 1, 1952, only 9 percent were returned as 
maladjusted. Furthermore, of men paroled during 
the whole period to January 1, 1952, 21 percent 
were returned to prison for technical parole viola- 
tion, as against 15 percent for the selected group. 
Only 1.8 percent of the selected group were re- 
turned to prison with new sentences, whereas 3 
percent of the entire group paroled since 1932 
were similarly returned. 


Wallkill’s Program 


From the day of their arrival men are made to 
realize that they have been transferred to Wallkill 
for the purpose of bettering themselves. The proc- 
ess of orientation is facilitated by an intensive 
program of introductory classes conducted by the 
principal members of the staff. These sessions are 
followed by individual interviews, the purpose of 
which is to acquaint inmates with the opportuni- 
ties for employing their time constructively and to 
familiarize them with the essential rules and regu- 
lations. During the orientation period each man is 
provided with two booklets, the first of which, en- 
titled Training Opportunities at Wallkill, describes 
all branches of the program; the second, Rules and 
Regulations for Inmates, answers all questions 
pertaining to institutional routines. 

Since no program can be effective without the 
disciplined presence of those for whom it exists, 
custodial consideration and security are never neg- 
lected. Obedience, good order, and good conduct 
are rigidly required. Prompt return to a maximum 
security prison follows serious violations of rules. 
Lesser infractions are punished by loss of time, 
restriction of privileges, or additional work. Over 
the years, the number of men returned to maxi- 
mum security confinement for all reasons has av- 
eraged 10 percent, while disciplinary cases form- 
ally reported to the principal keeper have number- 
ed five a week. 

During 20 years, out of the 5,270 prisoners 
handled, only 38 have escaped or attempted to 
escape. All of these were retaken, most of them 
within a few hours. 


Although the incidence of disorder is low, the 


2 See Chapter 13 in Contemporary Correction by Paul Tappan, et al: 
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administration seeks to achieve something beyond 
a mere tacit submission to rules. Competent obser- 
vers know that it is possible for an institution to 
be quiet, orderly, and efficiently managed, yet fail 
to achieve any purpose other than custody. Such a 
deficiency would be inexcusable in an institution 
favored by a selected population and a large pro- 
fessional staff. Hence, the kind of adjustment 
sought from inmates is not of the passive, negative 
kind, but active participation in a positive pro- 
gram which takes into account their eventual re- 
turn to the community. In short, if inmates are 
pursuing constructive ends and if their day-to-day 
activities are purposeful, then their attitudes and 
ways of thinking are demonstrated in what is re- 
garded as good morale. That is the kind of insti- 
tutional adjustment the administration strives for. 

Early in the history of the institution (1936) 
the idea developed that since imprisonment repre- 
sented only one part of the correctional process 
provision should be made for a close relationship 
with the agency which would assume responsibili- 
ty of the men upon their release. That agency in 
New York State is the Division of Parole. Through 
collaboration between correction and parole it was 
believed that the process which was inaugurated in 
the institution might be continued in the commu- 
nity. It was further concluded that a bureau should 
be established within the institution whose person- 
nel would represent both correction and parole. 
Such a bureau would participate in all institution- 
al treatment functions, operate as a caseworking 
agency, and provide the guidance necessary to the 
successful completion of individual programs. 

Considerable thought was devoted to the selec- 
tion of an appropriate name for this agency. Two 
considerations seemed fundamental. First, most 
men in prison do not regard themselves as subjects 
for “classification,” ‘guidance,’ “social work,” 
“rehabilitation,” and the like. They associate these 
services with psychological tests, “bug doctors,” 
and public clinics. It was desired to avoid “profes- 
sional” implications and focus attention on the 
idea of helping men with their day-to-day prob- 
lems. At the same time a “phony” name had to be 
avoided, since it pays to be frank and strictly hon- 
est even in prison. A comprehensive term which 
would embrace the full scope of the new bureau 
was wanted. The name Service Unit? was chosen 
for want of something better. 

With the Service Unit as the co-ordinating agen- 
cy, the institution attempts to bring to bear upon 
each man all the constructive influences which are 
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available and appropriate. The organized facilities 
for carrying out this purpose may be grouped un- 
der the headings of guidance work, vocational, 
academic, and religious training, and recreation. It 
is to these areas that people usually refer when 
they speak of treatment programs. Yet everyone 
knows that these activities are only a part of the 
total process of institutional living. It would be a 
gross error to believe that only through the instru- 
mentality of formal training is the institutional 
program carried on. Every person and every situ- 
ation that a man meets while he is confined may 
have a bearing upon his ultimate way of life. It 
seems essential, therefore, to touch upon some in- 
stitutional routines before describing the organi- 
zed training program. 


Every Man Works 


Every man who comes to Wallkill is required to 
work, unless he is a patient in the hospital. The 
institution does not operate prison industries 
where goods are produced for sale to State agen- 
cies. However, sufficient productive work in the 
service fields, in construction, in mechanical main- 
tenance and repair, and in farming are available, 
so that the institution has never had any “Idle 
Company.” Men are employed between the hours 
of 8:00 and 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 to 3:30 p.m. 
except on Saturday when the work terminates at 
11:30 a.m. 


It is expected that every man will contribute to 
the maintenance of the institution by his work and 
that he promote his own welfare by acquiring such 
training as he may need. Institutional maintenance 
work and vocational training are often carried on 
simultaneously as illustrated in the machine trades 
and some service trades. In the building trades, 
assignment to such work is preceded by intensive 
full-time shop training in the skills and related 
theory of the particular trade in which a man is 
enrolled. Farm work is provided for men who are 
to return to rural areas. The requirements of the 
institution are such that with a normal population 
(maximum 500) ample opportunity wil! always be 
available for full-time employment of all inmates. 

Men assigned to work in the building trades in 
the construction department are graduates of the 
apprentice training program. The vocational elec- 
tric, carpentry, plumbing, and masonry shops 
train the men in the skills and theory of their re- 
spective trades; the construction department af- 
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fords the apprentices additional practical experi- 
ence of a type not available in the shops. 

It is clear from the foregoing that in the build- 
ing trades, vocational instructors devote full time 
to instruction, while their counterparts in the con- 
struction department carry out field operations. 
This organization of personnel works admirably. 
The construction department provides an outlet 
for men trained in trade fundamentals and gives 
them indispensable on-the-job training; at the 
same time the building and repair program profits 
from the constant acquisition of men properly 
trained under competent vocational instructors. 
Co-ordination of education and construction, how- 
ever, is carried further than this. 

Occasionally, a project undertaken by the con- 
struction department offers training opportunities. 
from which a part of the group in vocational train- 
ing can profit. In such cases, those apprentices 
who are sufficiently advanced may be loaned for 
stated periods to the construction department. 
Such. interruptions in the sequential order of shop 
training occur only after each such project has 
been studied to determine what men can profit 
from the assignment and the period of time they 
shall be assigned. In all decisions of this nature, 
the objective is to exploit the work for its training, 
rather than to exploit the men in order to complete 
the job in the shortest possible time. 

In addition to training in the building trades. 
the institution provides organized instruction in 
the following mechanical fields: auto mechanics, 
electricity, radio repair, machine shop, welding, 
blacksmithing, and plant maintenance. 

In the auto mechanics class 18 apprentices are 
assigned full time after they have completed a 
preliminary shop course of 200 hours on a half- 
day basis. As in all trades, men enrolled in this 
trade are required to follow courses in trade 
theory, mathematics, blue-print reading and ap- 
plied science. 

Since 1942, when the repair and rebuilding of 
State-owned vehicles was first undertaken, this 
shop has turned out repair and rebuilding jobs on 
494 cars and trucks. The value of this work is 
$124,651.78, based on the standard flat-rate 
manual. The actual cost of these repairs was 
$39,037.15, resulting in a saving to the State of 
$85,614.63. 

In this well-equipped shop repair techniques and 
procedures used in modern commercial plants are 
duplicated. Those who complete the course are 
finding profitable employment in first-rate estab- 
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lishments upon their release. Some of them have 
become foremen. 

All maintenance and repair work carried on in 
any of the shops must be authorized by work order 
issued by the office of the Director of Education. 
Since the shops are staffed by vocational instruc- 
tors, it is evident that training and work are here 
closely allied. The unique advantage is that the 
requirements of the instiution and the needs of the 
men can be nicely balanced. The training program 
profits since it utilizes real jobs instead of pseudo- 
jobs for its teaching material ; the institution prof- 
its because the work is carried out under con- 
ditions of strict supervision emphasizing exacting 
standards of workmanship. 

Not only in the construction and mechanical 
trades are work and training brought together in 
a unified program, but also in many fields common- 
ly regarded as of a purely ‘maintenance nature. 
The laundry, kitchen, bake shop, and tailor shop, 
although not under the supervision of the educa- 
tion department, provide training in trade skills 
and processes, afford instruction in related trade 
theory in regularly scheduled shop classes, and 
require trainees to attain essential standards of 
achievement in academic and general related clas- 
ses. The instructors are competent practitioners of 
their respective trades. In addition, all save two 
have completed the professional training required 
for certification by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


Advantages of Special Training 


Experience at Wallkill has shown that some of 
the advantages which flow from emphasis on train- 
ing of men in the maintenance occupations are the 
following: 

(1) Trainees regard their work as a means of 
acquiring knowledge and skill instead of a task 
done for the State. 

(2) Interest is motivated through progress in 
the trade. Men are challenged by new and more 
difficult operations. 

(3) Because men are always in process of train- 
ing, the shop is not dependent upon so-called ex- 
perts. A reservoir of trained men is always avail- 
able. 

(4) Shop supervisors begin to take a profession- 
al attitude toward their jobs. From mere over- 
seers, they develop into instructors who are capa- 
ble of seeing beyond the work to be done, to the 
trainee whose progress is in their hands. 

Upon completion of a trade course, including 


the required technical and related instruction, a 
man earns a State Adult Vocational Certficate. A 
recent survey shows that a large percentage of 
those trained find employment in the trades which 
they elected to learn while confined. 


Wallkill’s Farm 


The institutional farm is a major enterprise at 
Wallkill. In recent years almost 500 acres of the 
property have been under cultivation and an addi- 
tional 198 acres are used for pasturing livestock. 
Total farm production reaches a value of about 
$90,000 a year. 

Except in rare instances programs of farm work 
are reserved for those men who are farm-reared 
and likely to return to rural areas upon their re- 
lease. A sufficient number of this type are always 
available to carry on the normal farm operations, 
since many men are received from up-State rural 
areas. Institutional policy is opposed to providing 
agricultural training for city-reared men whose 
only qualification for farming is a well-meant but 
fanciful notion that some day they may abandon 
the harsh realities of city life for what they imag- 
ine to be the easy, contented lot of the farmer. If 
men are to be trained to make a livelihood upon 
release from prison, common sense dictates that 
training in farming be restricted to farmers. 

In addition to on-the-job training, farm men are 
encouraged to enroll in home-study agricultural 
courses offered by Cornell University. During the 
past year 35 men, with an enrollment in 71 cour- 
ses, took advantage of this service. The regular 
academic classes also attract a considerable num- 
ber of farm men who wish to improve their gen- 
eral education. These men customarily attend clas- 
ses for six hours each week. 


General Education Program 


The purpose of the general education program 
is to provide utilitarian, cultural, and corrective 
education. Classes range in gradation from those 
for illiterates through 4 years of high school. The 
customary schedule for enrollees is from 6 to 10 
hours of class instruction weekly. With the excep- 
tion of the classes conducted in preparation for 
Regents examinations, all instruction is organized 
on an individual basis, permitting each man to 
proceed at his own rate of progress, and allowing 
for new enrollments throughout the year. 

Instruction in 8 years of elementary education 
is offered, emphasis being placed on English, arith- 
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metic, and social studies. Trade related classes in- 
clude blueprint reading, drafting, mathematics, 
and science. The high school curriculum embraces 
10 subjects and is the standard curriculum for the 
public high schools of the State, leading to eligi- 
bility for a Regents diploma. 

Some idea of the extent of interest in the class- 
room phase of the program may be gained from 
the enrollment in the various classes. 


Introductory Classes __________________ 37 
Intermediate Classes 98 
Preliminary Regents 30 
High School Regents 70 
Related Trade Subjects 140 
40 


During the past year the following types of di- 
plomas and certificates were awarded for comple- 
tion of courses: 

Adult Vocational Certificates _._________ 104 

Regents, Preliminary _________________ 

Regents, High School 

Equivalency, High Schoo] ______________ 7 

Correspondence Schools 45 

Recently a study was made to determine the 
extent of inmate participation in the organized 
educational program as revealed by the number 
of hours in a typical weekly period devoted by the 
total population to training. The aggregate num- 
ber of hours available for all inmate activities in 
one week is 14,705 hours. Of this total 7,464 hours 
were devoted to some branch of organized train- 
ing. Therefore, 50.7 percent of all of the available 
time of the inmate group is spent in the program. 
The total number of different men participating 
in organized training in the population of 442 
was 392, or 88.7 percent of the whole population. 


Other Instructional Activities 


Other instructional groups meet throughout the 
year. Religion is taught in regularly scheduled 
weekly classes. Orientation classes taught by 
twelve department heads and lasting three days 
are conducted for all new men. Prerelease classes 
are a must for all men about to be paroled. Catholic 
and Protestant choirs meet: for rehearsal once each 
week. 

After supper until 9:30 every evening, and on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, a great variety 
of cultural, avocational, and recreational pursuits 
may be followed. Nightly more than 50 men attend 
classes in typing, algebra, French, English, and 


such other subjects as are requested and for which 
an instructor can be provided. 

The music groups, music theory, glee club, or- 
chestra, and band are active every evening and 
have a combined enrollment of 80 men. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous group meets every 
Tuesday evening with an attendance of from 70 to 
100 men. Twice a month members from outside 
chapters are invited. 

The hobby shop attracts a daily group of from 
38 to 45 men. At least 125 different men use this 
shop each month. 

The library is open from 12:40 to 8:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Eight thousand volumes 
are available together with daily newspapers and 
periodicals. It is operated in the same way as a 
standard public library. Many books on special 
topics are supplied by loan from the State library. 
Eighty percent of the population uses the library. 


Recreation 


Almost everyone participates to some extent in 
the recreation program. The chief objective is to 
develop healthy interests in worth-while leisure 
time activities. The program is wholly voluntary 
but provides recreation for all ages and interests. 
It operates during leisure time. The program 
changes with the season. In the summer baseball, 
softball, swimming, and table tennis are most pop- 
ular. During the winter, basketball, volley ball, 
table tennis, and weight lifting attract the great- 
est number. Sedentary games such as card playing, 
checkers, and chess are indulged in the year round. 

The recreation division also selects the weekly 
movie program, special movie sports programs, 
the nightly radio programs, and organizes tourna- 
ments of various kinds, intramural leagues and 
dramatic productions. Various entertainments and 
lectures are brought in from the outside. There are 
also several club activities, both cultural and avo- 
cational. 

Twenty-one qualified and licensed male teachers 
are employed full time in the educational program. 
Of these, 11 are vocational instructors, 4 are gen- 
eral education teachers, 1 is music teacher, and 1 
is librarian. An education director, assisted by 
three supervisors in the vocational, academic, and 
recreational areas respectively, completes the staff. 

A staff training program for all employees is 
conducted each year. The objective of this pro- 
gram is not only to train individuals to perform 
their respective tasks better, but also to unify 
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effort. Fifty-six employees completed a 30-hour 
course during the past year. 


Religious Expression 


Both a Catholic and Protestant chaplain devote 
full time to religious work with a Jewish chaplain 
on a part-time basis. They are especially trained 
for and experienced in institutional work. In addi- 
tion to performing the usual function of chaplains 
they, like all of the other staff members, do case- 
work in counseling and engage in personal guid- 
ance. The work of the chaplains is by design of 
major importance in the institutional program. 

Sparking the whole program and giving it indi- 
vidualized direction and purpose, the Service Unit 
performs casework, counseling, and guidance. The 
method is diagnostic and remedial. An individual’s 
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assets ‘are exploited, his liabilities minimized. 
Preparation for release into the community is the 
final objective. 

Since the establishment of Wallkill several other 
somewhat similar institutions have been created. 
Wallkill is unique in that it operates a more com- 
prehensive training program than some of the 
others, but all of them are pioneering in a new 
conception of penology and are paying dividends 
in the protection of society. These institutions are 
proving each day that stone walls do a prison make 
if there is nothing constructive within them. In 
fact, these institutions omit the stone walls en- 
tirely and have shown them to be not only unneces- 
sary but, in fact, detrimental for the rehabilitation 
of a large percentage of men convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses. 


The Jury’s Decision in the Roy Best Case* 


quitted Warden Roy Best and eight guards of charges 
that they conspired and tortured penitentiary convicts 
in violation of their constitutional rights. 

The jury’s decision was reached in three hours and forty- 
five minutes. But it was preceded by years of accumulated 
human fear of society’s criminal elements. And it affirmed 
a profound public feeling that convicts are neither people 
nor citizens within the meaning of the nation’s highest law. 

Changes in the concepts and patterns of penal practice 
as with the care and treatment of the insane have been 
historically slow and halting. The condemned man, removed 
from society as unfit for freedom, has always been shorn 
of much hope and many rights at the pen gate. For it is 
at that point that the innocent people, outraged, menaced 
or set upon by the guilty, invoke their contempt and with- 
draw their interest. 

Today we know much more than we did at the start of 
this century about the demonstrated possibilities of rehabi- 
litating the hardened criminal or the mentally ill. In pos- 
session of this new knowledge, and with examples of en- 
lightened penitentiary practice before us in many states, 
the old tactics of incarceration, discipline and punishment 
are undergoing change. 

But reform in prison practice, as indeed with all ethics 
in public service, must be an outgrowth of public under- 
standing, acceptance, and demand. It cannot be imposed 
wholly by legislation or written into the common law by 
the courts, unless and until the sovereign people first know 
why reform is necessary and insist upon it. 


L FEDERAL COURT jury of Colorado citizens Thursday ac- 


* An editorial from the Denver Post, July 4, 1952. 


In the present case it seems evident to us that the jury 
condoned the treatment visited upon the convicts who were 
punished one year ago. The criminals involved were ruth- 
less and vicious men whose desperate attempt to escape 
had failed. They had sacrificed, in the tradition of human 
vindictiveness toward the loser, all claim to protection, for- 
bearance or even humaneness by their jailers. The jury of 
eight men and four women, after hearing the whole story, 
decided, it would seem, that the condemned had received 
fair come-uppance as “just” consequences of their own riots 
and attempted escape. 

But even though it be assumed that the jury’s findings 
were within existing law; that is collective judgment was 
in harmony with present public opinion; that the discipline 
of physical violence was sanctified in a court of law—we 
still believe that modern and scientific penology will not be 
rejected, reversed, or much longer deferred in this state or 
elsewhere. 

Regardless of its outcome, the recent trial has opened 
the minds and eyes of Colorado’s people to hitherto poorly 
understood problems of prison practice. And the need for 
constructive, professional prison administration has been 
highlighted by the struggle and sordid details bearing upon 
the guilt or innocence of the present administration, even 
though it has been declared guiltless of specific charges 
growing out of a single incident. 

A few years hence the techniques of discipline and pun- 
ishment now held to be justified and reasonable will be 
abandoned as was the dungeon, the ball-and-chain, the leg 
irons or the whipping horse a few years ago. And that re- 
form will follow the diffusion and acceptance of new knowl- 
edge about prison practices—notwithstanding any present 
jury’s verdict upon charges of lawlessness at Canon City. 
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Let’s Look at Our Jails 


By E. ALEXANDER 
Assistant Director, United States Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


immediately to my notice when I was 

sheriff of the County of Bedford. ...I 
rode into several neighboring counties; but I soon 
learned that the same injustice was practiced in 
them; and looking into their prisons, I beheld 
scenes of calamity which I grew daily more and 
more anxious to alleviate... .” 

So wrote one of the world’s most famous sheriffs 
in the eighteenth century—the renowned prison 
reformer of England, John Howard.* 

Today, 180 years later, Howard, despite his first 
amazement at some of our modern equipment, 
might well conclude at first glance that there has 
been little significant progress since his time. 

Recently, as I walked through the jail of a mid- 
western city, I noticed a lad in his early twenties 
sitting in his cell engrossed in a book. I inquired: 

“What are you reading, son?” 

The young man looked up and replied quietly : 

“Hugo’s Notre Dame. I found it among some of 
the discards from the public library sent out here 
the other day.” 

His speech and demeanor seemed somehow out 
of place in a jail cell. I was curious and pursued 
my questioning a little further. 

“Have you read other works by Victor Hugo?” 

“Yes sir. I’ve read most of his works at one time 
or another.” 

“What other authors have you read?” 

“I particularly enjoy Hugo, Voltaire, and the 
French classical writers,” he said. “Somehow I 
seem to understand them better than I do the 
American or English writers.” 

Later, I learned that the young man was serving 
a sentence of several months. Apprehended one 

night on a street near the university with another 
Negro student, he was alleged to have been smok- 
ing marihuana. He vigorously disclaimed his guilt. 

At this same jail I watched the paddy wagon 
back up to the receiving section and unload 12 or 
15 new commitments delivered by the police. Sev- 
eral were intoxicated and had to be assisted. One 
aged man, obviously ill, was removed to the hospi- 
tal on a stretcher, spewing vomit as he was carried 
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up the walk. A somewhat bewildered middle-aged 
man, dressed neatly in business suit, was obviously 
unaccustomed to the procedure so familiar to most 
of the others. 

“Probably another alimony case,” the jail ser- 
geant explained to me. 

We walked through a grilled gate into the wom- 
en’s section. The sergeant commented: “Mostly 
addicts and prostitutes, you know.” A girl of per- 
haps 19 or 20, apparently suffering from malnu- 
trition, explained that she had come to the city 
from a southern state to seek employment. It was- 
n’t long before she became a street walker. 

In a short time I had seen a few examples of the 
estimated 800,000 persons who pass each year 
through the county jails, police lock-ups, and 
workhouses in the United States—men and wom- 
en, white and Negro, the healthy, the sick, the 
lame, representing all age groups from the juve- 
niles to the old alcoholic derelicts to be found in 
every jail. 

Significantly, a substantial number of inmates 
in local institutions are youthful offenders. The 
Chicago House of Correction, housing slightly in 
excess of 2,600 offenders, has in its population 
nearly 400 between the ages of 16 and 21. 

Generally the population of a jail is composed 
of persons awaiting trial and those serving sen- 
tences of less than 1 year, predominantly 10, 30, 
and 90 days. But among these there may be a few 
serious offenders, security risks, and dangerous 
criminals. For a large percentage of those who 
are eventually committed to the state penitentia- 
ries must pass through the county jail. 


What Our Jails Are Like 


In the main, the jails, workhouses, and lock-ups 
in which this widely varied group of persons live 
are old institutions, built long before the advent 
of classification and individualized treatment, or 
the ascendancy of the sciences dealing with human 
behavior. There are approximately 3,200 of these 
local institutions in the United States, with capac- 
ities ranging from a handful of prisoners to as 
many as 3,000. 
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JAIL CAPACITY NUMBER 
3,200 
1,723 
757 
445 
160 
84 
21 
10 


These jails are administered, in the main, by 
persons without training or experience—usually 
local sheriffs whose terms of office and tenure 
vary widely and who appoint deputy sheriffs and 
jailers on a political basis. In some of the larger 
jails employees are under a career service. But, 
by and large, jails are operated by persons whose 
training, experience, and general qualifications 
scarcely justify the responsibility given them for 
the supervision and direction of difficult behavior 
problems. 

As a consequence, idleness among prisoners is 
the rule rather than the exception. While there has 
been a substantial and striking decrease in kanga- 
roo courts during the past decade, there still re- 
main too many situations in which experienced 
jail inmates can play upon their weak and unso- 
phisticated fellows. 

The American jail represents a cross section of 
the country’s most difficult social problems. Des- 
pite this, no attempt is made in most jails to un- 
derstand the persons confined. It is exceptionally 
rare to clear cases with the social service exchange, 
and only here and there is any attempt made at a 
simple classification procedure. Libraries, in the 
few instances where they exist, are almost invari- 
ably hand-me-downs of public libraries or moth- 
eaten books of ancient vintage. 

While there is a gradually increasing awareness 
of the importance of decent, wholesome, simple 
food in jails, in far too many of them only two 
meals a day are served. Usually these are poorly 
prepared and monotonous, and must be supple- 
mented by food secured by prisoners through their 
families or through purchases outside the jail— 
sometimes at a profit to the jailer or other officials. 


Something Can Be Done 


We might quite properly conclude that the jail 
is the most retarded of all the agencies established 
to deal with the complicated social and behavior 
problems in a community. Such a conclusion is not 
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new. Many correctional and professional workers 
have come to believe that the problem is beyond 
solution. The most extreme propose that the jail 
be abandoned. And indeed the best contemporary 
thought in the correctional field looks forward to 
the time when persons awaiting disposition of 
charges by the court will be housed in clean, well- 
operated detention facilities, and all sentenced 
persons will be committed to institutions designed 
for their treatment and training. But the gap 
between our present practice and that more ideal 
situation is tremendous, particularly when one 
considers that a program based on these principles 
must reach into every county, city, village, and 
hamlet in the country. And we simply cannot be 
content to wait. We can move toward the ideal 
situation only by moving forward today and in the 
immediate future. 

There are many evidences that this can be done, 
despite discouragements and public apathy. 

A few years ago, three jail institutes were con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The response by sher- 
iffs and jailers was extremely encouraging. Re- 
quests were received for similar institutes in other 
areas, as well as for materials and literature on 
jail operations which could be used by sheriffs and 
jailers in improving conditions in their institu- 
tions. 

Because of our inability to provide any substan- 
tial amount of material in response to this steady 
stream of requests, and faced with the impossibili- 
ty of conducting jailers’ institutes throughout the 
entire country, it was gradually realized that some 
methods must be developed. 

A correspondence course for jailers seemed a 
possible answer, and a 10-lesson course was devel- 
oped for use on a trial basis. Within a year enroll- 
ments were received from nearly every state in the 
Union. In a number of larger jails, the entire staff 
enrolled. It soon became evident that additional 
training materials were needed, and filmstrips and 
recordings were developed. 

At the present time the materials are being used 
for training in assembled classes in jails where the 
number of employees is sufficient to justify a 
training officer. The entire course is simple and 
appears rudimentary to the correctional admini- 
strator familiar with more intricate and compli- 
cated training in prison work. Yet it is in steady 
use. 

Three years ago the National Jail Association 
developed a program designed to attract sheriffs 
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and ‘jailers to regional meetings. The usual panel 
discussions and addresses were supplemented by 
demonstrations of cell shakedown, prisoner shake- 
down, food service, contraband, receiving prison- 
ers. Increased attendance and interest in these 
regional meetings became immediately apparent. 

A column of direct interest to jail and jailers 
was inaugurated in the Prison World. Most of 
the space is devoted to practical problems of jail 
administration, with steady emphasis on problems 
of security and custody, because sheriffs think 
largely in these terms. But other phases are not 
neglected. Trained personnel, decent, wholesome 
food, activity for prisoners, and the elimination of 
unnecessary mental strains are also stressed, since 
these are as essential to good security as to good 
treatment. 

These are but a few examples of what can be 
done. They are evidence that a response can be 
secured and that many men who are elected to 
public office are interested in doing a good job. 
Rarely if ever in past years has the new sheriff or 
jailer been able to turn to any source for help in 
learning the principles of jail operation. 


What of the Prisoner? 


But if we acknowledge that those responsible 
for administering our jails can be made aware of 
the intricate nature of the job, what specifically 
can be done to improve that administration at the 
level of the individual prisoner? 

First of all, we must face the question of jail 
personnel. Emphasis must be placed upon the re- 
cruitment of decent, intelligent, responsible em- 
ployees, who must then be trained in jail work. 
Perhaps no more constructive step can be taken in 
this direction than for interested persons to ac- 
quaint the citizenry with the jail and its impor- 
tance, and thus secure a demand for higher stan- 
ards of recruitment, pay, and working conditions. 

Provision for regular and frequent inspections 
by a supervisory authority is essential to good jail 
management, and these can be carried on most 
effectively by a state agency equipped by statute 
with the necessary powers. Such legislation was 
enacted in Virginia several years ago, and since 
that time the jails of that state have shown steady 
progress. Twenty-five substandard jails have been 
closed, and in at least 26 counties new jails have 
been constructed or the existing structures re- 
modeled to provide up-to-date facilities. Admini- 
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strative procedures too are showing steady im- 
provement. 

Too often a community becomes aware of the 
inadequacies of its jail only when there is an es- 
cape or when some shocking incident occurs. Lax 
practices then become known to the public, and 
authorities from other localities are called upon 
for consultation and advice. Frequently thereafter 
the sheriff fails to return to office following the 
next election. Unfortunately, such incidents some- 
times happen before bad conditions are corrected. 

In most instances, lax security practices reflect 
poor management and promote criminality in the 
community. Guns in the jail, for example, have 
been a source of serious trouble. Desperate prison- 
ers do not hesitate to seize weapons and kill any 
member of the jail staff who stands between them 
and their freedom. Idleness, with its accompany- 
ing jail-house chatter of sex and crime is the ear- 
mark of a poorly run jail. A jail where prisoners 
are permitted to retain money on their persons is 
likely to be a jail where the commissary is operated 
to the undercover benefit of some individual in 
power in the local government or police force. 
Money in the jail leads to gambling and plays for 
power among the more shrewd and sophisticated 
prisoners. The foolhardy sheriff or jailer who de- 
pends upon one or two politically minded persons 
or—just as bad—old, unemployable men as jailers, 
is not only inviting disaster, escapes, and intrigue, 
but his jail becomes little more than a moral cess- 
pool. 

There is evidence, however, that an increasing 
number of local administrators are becoming 
aware of and correcting these conditions. 

Several years ago a series of escapes from the 
Montgomery County jail in Rockville, Maryland, 
aroused the concern of county officials. A survey 
of the jail was requested. Inadequacies were traced 
primarily to an inefficient, untrained staff. An ex- 
perienced jail administrator was brought in for a 
period of 6 months to completely reorganize the 


jail, recruit and train new personnel, and establish ~ 
efficient management. At the end of that time the — 


jail was placed in charge of the outstanding jailer 
among the new group of personnel. Food service 
had improved. Security was established, despite a 
more relaxed and constructive program. While 
personnel costs had increased, they were nearly 
offset by reduced operating costs. Today the jail 
is one of the most efficient smaller jails in the 
country. 

Again, a series of escapes from the city work- 
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house in Dayton, Ohio, aroused the interest of 
newspapers and city officials. A similar survey 
was conducted and a nationally known jail admini- 
strator employed. At present, with the support of 
newspapers, the citizens, and city officials, a com- 
plete reorganization of the workhouse is under 
way. In the meantime, a full work program on city 
farms, parks, and golf courses is continuing. 


Community Resources 


Constructive treatment and training of offen- 
ders in jails seems often, on the surface, to be 
impossible. Yet the jail is here and will be here for 
many years, and no credit is reflected on those of 
us in the correctional field who stand silently by 
and wring our hands. Constructive steps can be 
and are being taken. 

Providing good reading material is one simple 
way to begin the substitution of a constructive ac- 
tivity program for demoralizing idleness. At Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a representative of the city 
library regularly visits the New Castle County 
Workhouse to leave books and pick up requests for 
books to be delivered on the next visit. 

At Dayton, Ohio, the public library sends dis- 
cards to the city workhouse and also furnishes 
other books upon special request. Such service 
costs nothing and can be made available to most 
jails in the country. States operating bookmobile 
facilities from a central library are known to make 
these services available to local jails upon request. 

In Chicago, the warden of the House of Correc- 
tion presented his problems in handling youthful 
offenders to the Chicago Board of Corrections, and 
the Board of Education assigned six full-time 
teachers to the institution. In numerous other in- 
stances, boards of education have made part-time 
teaching services available to jails or workhouses. 

The Detroit House of Correction, through the 
co-operation of the police department, established 
a fullfledged traffic school. Attendance is compul- 
sory for traffic violators and available to others. A 
similar school has been established at the District 
of Columbia Jail. 

The Northern California Service League has 
been active in inaugurating casework services in 
many jails. Members of the League are available 
for discussion of personal problems with jail in- 
mates. 


The sheriff of Otter Tail County, Minnesota, 
became disturbed over the number of “‘steady cus- 
tomers” regularly coming to his jail as drunks. He 


arranged with the local Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapter for services to his jail. A number of his 
old customers are now conspicuous for their ab- 
sence. Alcoholics Anonymous has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to a surprising number of jails 
throughout the country, and no instance has come 
to our attention in which this work has been other 
than constructive and favorably received. 

Religious leaders in the community are another 
source of very real and constructive assistance in 
many jails. A year or two ago in San Antonio, 
Texas, the sheriff undertook to enlist community 
interest in his jail. A Catholic church donated 
books for the jail library and provided radios for 
all quarters. Both Protestant and Catholic chap- 
lains conduct regular pastoral work at the jail in 
addition to the usual Sunday services. If the jail is 
fortunate enough to be located near a seminary, 
constructive services can usually be procured for 
the jail as field training for students. 

It has therefore become increasingly apparent 
that sheriffs and jailers who are genuinely inter- 
ested in providing constructive activities and a 
progressive program can command interest and 


co-operation through the normal resources in the 
community. 


Building the New Jail 


A crucial stage in jail improvement is always 
reached when a community plans to remodel a jail 
or build a new one, because decisions made at that 
time weigh heavily on the future. All too often, 
architects engaged for this purpose have had little 
or no experience in jail construction and are unac- 


‘quainted with the most advanced practices and 


philosophy in jail administration. The result may 
be simply a bastile which all but precludes a con- 
structive jail program for decades to come. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the tradi- 
tional type of jail construction, with reinforced 
concrete and tool resistant steel throughout, is ex- 
tremely expensive. It will either cost far more 
than necessary or will meet only the immediate 
requirements of the community without regard to 
future needs. 

Several years ago a federal jail inspector hap- 
pened into a large southern city in which a new 
jail was being built. Structural steel had already 
been erected. The inspector could readily see that 
the plans called for tons and tons of steel which 
were completely unnecessary. He convinced the 
city commissioners and the presiding judge of the 
county that the features required for one small 
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maximum security section of the jail were com- 
pletely unnecessary in other units where women, 
alcoholics, and ordinary misdemeanants would be 
housed. Restudy of the plans and renegotiation 
with the contractor resulted in saving approxi- 
mately $600,000 for that community. Even then, 
it was too late to modify some of the more funda- 
mental deficiencies in the jail plan. 

On the other hand, an increasing number of 
architects and local officials are seeking advice 
and help in planning new jails. A handbook of 
prison construction’® published by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons is being widely used. Consultation 
service is available upon request to the Construc- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Prisons. During the 
past 2 years this consultation service has been used 
in the planning and construction of no less than 
30 new jail facilities. 

Most jails in the United States were built during 
the horse-and-buggy days, and consequently were 
located in downtown areas near or adjoining coun- 
ty courthouses. In these days of quick transporta- 
tion there is an increasing tendency to locate jails 
or workhouse facilities in suburban or rural areas. 
This makes possible healthy outdoor employment 
for a substantial number of prisoners. 

It is a fact that not more than 10 percent, at 
most, of the average county jail population re- 
quires the traditional type of secure custody. Those 
awaiting trial on serious offenses, those who have 
bad criminal records, and the occasional person 
wanted elsewhere for some serious offense are 
relatively few. The large majority of misdemean- 
ants are not serious offenders and can be housed in 
medium or minimum security institutions. 

Futhermore, work has long been recognized 
as a primary necessity in correctional practice. 
The work farm not only supplies constructive 
outdoor employment, but also makes possible a 
substantial contribution to the support and main- 
tenance of the prison population. The Del Castle 
Farms in Wilmington, Delaware; the Detroit 
House of Correction; the Dayton Workhouse; the 
forestry camps of the Los Angeles County Sheriffs’ 
Department; Shelby County Farms at Memphis; 
Tennessee; the Berks County Prison, Reading, 
Pennsylvania; and the 500-man correctional insti- 
tutions of the Federal Government have long since 
established the value of this type of institution for 
misdemeanants. In smaller counties, the regional 
jail or work farm must inevitably be developed. 


2 Handbook of Correctional Institution Design and Construction, 
published by the United States Bureau of Prisons. 


Usually this is done where state departments of 
correction have advisory responsibility over the 
operation of county jails. 


Community Interest 


An important factor is the direct and intelligent 
interest of a citizenry awakened to the importance 
of a constructive jail program through the efforts 
of probation officers, parole officers, judges, and 
those agencies of the community concerned with 
public welfare and the adjusting of the problems 
of human behavior. 

What can a probation officer, a parole officer, or 
a public welfare official do about the county jail? 

First of all, he can visit the jail. Second, he can 
be alert and observant while he is there. Third, 
he can constructively discuss its problems with 
his judge, with the sheriff, and with other inter- 
ested persons. 

He can help to interpret the role of the jail and 
its place in the community. This he can do through 
the newspaper, the service groups in the communi- 
ty, the bar association, the chamber of commerce, 
league of women voters, federation of women’s 
clubs, and other civic associations. 

He can keep within his own mind an awareness 
of these problems and take every opportunity to 
mention the important role of the jail in main- 
taining a healthy community. He can study and 
help to inaugurate alternatives to jail commit- 
ments, of which there are a number. ~ 

In Wisconsin, for instance, the Huber Law 
makes possible service of jail sentences during 
nonworking hours. In several cities, one of which 
is Dayton, Ohio, lesser offenders, such as drunken 
drivers, are committed to the jail for a stipulated 
number of nights. During the day they pursue 
their regular employment and return to the jail 
at night. 

There have been many proposals for the install- 
ment payment of fines. Naturally, many persons 
who lack the means to pay their fines in cash serve 
sentences in jail as an alternative. 

In many instances, alcoholics need not be con- 
fined in jails. Hart Island in New York City has 
been developed as a center for the derelicts from 
the Bowery who represent the large city coun- 
terpart of the chronic drunk on the streets of the 
small town. 

Discussion with judges may help to alleviate the 
situation wherein far too many offenders are held 
in jails simply because of inability to raise bail or 
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because of excessive charges by bondsmen. When 
a person charged with a not-too-serious crime is 
known in the community, it is entirely feasible to 
adjust bail to his means or to arrange for release 
on recognizance. 

Yes, jail improvements are possible and, here 
and there, are being accomplished. They are still 
the exception rather than the rule, but the excep- 
tions are becoming more and more numerous, and 


we may well foresee the day not too far distant 
when nationwide attention to this remnant of our 
ancient social institutions will be substantially 
greater. That day can be hastened if, like John 
Howard, we who are primarily interested in cor- 
rectional progress grow “daily more and more 
anxious to alleviate” the “scenes of calamity” 
which have for so long characterized the existence 
of human beings confined in jail. 


Personal Factors in Correctional Work 


By JOHN G. MILNER 
Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University of Southern California 


ACH STAFF MEMBER in a correctional pro- 
BH gram brings to his job certain personal dif- 

ferences. These, in turn, tend to make some- 
thing different out of what he as an individual 
thinks, feels, and does in relation to the whole. 
Even though staff members have common re- 
sponsibilities in doing a certain job, each tends 
to do it in a different way and for different rea- 
sons because he himself is different. 

Not all staff differences can, nor should they be 
worked out. They do, however, need to be recog- 
nized and understood by the individuals and by 
the staff as a group. It is out of this individual 
difference that we bring about dynamic change 
in ourselves and in relation to each other as a 
group. Some differences can and need to be modi- 
fied and resolved to the point of bringing about 
enough unification in staff to be able to work to- 
gether as a unit. The process of working these out 
should be done within the staff group itself, rather 
than being acted out on those being served. 


Individual Differences Among Correctional 
Workers 


The effect of personal difference in relation to 
a given problem is illustrated by the example of a 
group of four workers in the correctional field who 
met together to discuss the problem of young ado- 
lescent boys smoking in an institution where they 
were confined and where there was a strict rule 
that they not smoke. Numbers of the boys had 
continued to smoke in spite of this rule and a few 
had started to smoke because of the rule. Having 
a rule and having it disobeyed had caused a dis- 


ciplinary problem for all concerned. It was around 
this that the discussion took place. All agreed that 
there should be such a rule but each differed as to 
why and each had tried to enforce it because of 
his own personal and particular reason. 

One believed the rule was necessary because of 
the danger of fire hazard. The buildings and equip- 
ment needed to be protected. A second member be- 
lieved it was for reasons of health. He believed 
that smoking affected the growth of children and 
he had proof, in a dated Reader’s Digest article, 
that the habit was damaging to the lungs of people. 
A third member said it was illegal and quoted the 
state law. The fourth member just thought it was 
“wrong” for boys to smoke. Why? In the first place 
he considered it a “dirty habit.” Then he sincerely 
believed that “‘once a boy starts smoking he will 
then do anything as one bad habit leads to an- 
other.” 

Here were four different individual opinions, 
with the one common opinion that boys shouldn’t 
smoke. Out of the discussion, no one of these four 
staff members saw what part of himself he was 
bringing into this problem of smoking. The one 
who worried about smoking being a fire hazard 
had himself been an insurance adjuster prior to 
coming into correctional work. He had witnessed 
a lot of burned property. He had once gotten into 
trouble, when he was a freshman at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and had set a haystack on fire. The health- 
minded member was small in physical stature, but 
very husky. He had once been a “bar-bell boy” and 
a follower of Bernard MacF adden, spending con- 
siderable time developing his strength in an ap- 
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parent effort to make up in breadth what he had 
always desired in height. 

About the other two, the legal-minded member 
had experienced several close scrapes with the law 
when he was a boy and now, as an adult, he was 
bending over backward to live within the law. His 
hobby was that of reading law briefs and detective 
stories. The man who just thought it was “wrong” 
to smoke, had been reared by a rigid and domineer- 
ing father who apparently had let him have few 
choices or thoughts of his own in any area of his 
behavior. He talked a great deal with other staff 
members about this father and always with ad- 
miration and respect. 


Understanding and Accepting Personal 
Differences 


These men needed help to understand and ac- 
cept their personal differences and how these af- 
fected what they were ineffectively doing with the 
boys. The ex-insurance man admitted that he had 
never really enforced the rule strictly. He con- 
fessed that he was giving cigarettes to some of 
the older boys but was supervising them while 
they smoked, thus avoiding any real danger of 
fire. He could, therefore, see no wrong in what he 
did. Mr. “health-minded”’ had tried to enforce the 
rule by giving frequent lectures to the boys on the 
physical evils in tobacco and had punished them 
by making them exercise and do hard physical la- 
bor. The legal-minded individual was constantly 
on the lookout for smokers and punished them by 
making them memorize the 54 rules of the institu- 
tion. The man concerned with morality had caught 
fewer boys, but was most severe in his punish- 
ment. He tended to shame them and set them apart 
from their group by telling them that they were 
unworthy and must pay for their sins. 

Probation and other correctional programs need 
to make administrative provision for certain types 
of staff activity in which members can come to- 
gether for an exchange of ideas and feelings and 
out of such exchange come to greater mutual and 
self-understanding. In such meetings the staff 
must be made comfortable with their differences, 
thus enabling them to safely bring themselves per- 
sonally and honestly into the discussion. It is not 
emotionally easy for any one of us to work with 
either delinquent youngsters or adults. The nature 
of their problem makes them need to be defen- 
sively and precociously independent of those in 


authority. We can generally expect that their re- 
lationship with us may not be constant and con- 
sistent. We can feel threatened and rejected by 
them when they hate us or vacillate in their feel- 
ings toward us. If we are to survive our jobs emo- 
tionally, we feel forced to either develop an under- 
standing of such behavior and feel comfortable in 
this knowing, or we must develop some defensive 
means of protecting ourselves. This defensiveness 
on our part might tend to hurt those we intend to 
help, especially if we try to handle this for our- 
selves by becoming impersonal and coldly objec- 
tive. We should not need to seek our own security 
in such tangible structures as rules and regula- 
tions, wanting these to be definite and inflexible 
for our self-protection. It is only our being freed 
from such insecurity that will allow us to free 
others to function as individuals with their own 
special needs. 


The Importance of Self-Understanding 


To develop self-understanding means to develop 
a professional attitude that helps us to constantly 
keep separate, in our minds and our feelings, the 
fact that delinquents behave in a conflicting way 
and that it is not necessarily “We” who are 
making them this way, unless of course we are, 
by being and treating them like all the others they 
have known. Every program dealing with delin- 
quents and criminals needs to establish a plan for 
giving personal help to the staff who have any di- 
rect contact with the law offenders. The probation 
officer, the parole officer, the institutional worker, 
or whoever else wants to be a helping person must 
first be helped to know and accept his or her own 
personality in a way that will free him to accept 
such expressions of feelings as hate and resist- 
ance, without himself becoming discouraged or 
angry. He must accept affection without becoming 
conceited and personally involved. 

Most delinquents have already been overexposed 
to the kind of adult authority that kept them un- 
sure of themselves. They already know parents 
and others who “blow hot and cold” and leave 
them feeling insecure. They are now handling this 
insecurity for themselves by behaving in the ways 
that they do. Only as they are made to feel emo- 
tionally secure with adult authority, can we expect 
them to change for the better. Such authority must 
be vested in the kind of adults who are themselves 
secure in what they do. 
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The Need for Supervision 


How, then, can such provision be made through 
staff activity to enable individual workers to get 
some help in understanding themselves in relation 
to those they choose to help? Ideally, a correctional 
program, like any other social agency, will pro- 
vide a system of supervision for those workers 
who have contact with the law offenders. Such 
supervision will be given by persons who are pro- 
fessionally qualified by having the training, knowl- 
edge, and the experience to understand human 
behavior on both aconscious and unconscious level. 
They must have skill in treating others and must 
be able to teach this skill and understanding to 
others. Such supervision would make it possible 
for the staff member to have regular, planned con- 
ferences with the supervisor. In such conferences 
the worker can talk about himself as a person re- 
lating to what he is doing in his job. A discussion 
of what he is doing would be of less importance 
than the recognition of how and why he is doing 
it, thus getting at his feelings around his activity. 
Out of such conferences he can learn how he is 
affected and, in turn, how he affects others by 
being who he is and by doing what he does in his 
own way. Staff supervision should be a one-to-one, 
person-to-person process. This makes it expensive 
in time and money. The value received through the 
obvious improvement in the quality of service, as 
has been demonstrated in some settings, does not 
make it seem impractical. 


Staff Meetings Can Be Helpful 


Another way in which we gain self-understand- 
ing in relation to our job is through the experience 
of staff conferences or meetings. This is the group 
way of doing it and a successful way when it is 
complimented by individual supervision. We need 
both. They each offer a different kind of experi- 
ence. The group method is the most effective in 
bringing about the co-ordination and functioning 
of numbers of people together. 

A staff group has a special inherent nature of 
its own. It is a planned group and the plan is based 
on the administrative structure of the particular 
agency. Within this structure there is a line of au- 
thority, generally with a director or administra- 
tor, next, his assistants and so on down the line 
through the subordinate members. Because this 
structure is real, it can never be ignored as a fac- 
tor that will affect what is accomplished in staff 
meetings. 


All staff members, in a correctional program, 
are persons with some authority. Some have au- 
thority over other staff members, as well as over 
the individuals being served. Others have author- 
ity over only the delinquent. These relative posi- 
tions of authority will affect the ways in which 
staff members feel free or not free to participate 


.in staff discussion and planning. The degree of 


this freedom, however, will largely be determined 
by the ways in which the top persons in the ad- 
ministrative scale tend to use their high authority. 

As an example, should the chief probation officer 
rely entirely on his constituted authority—that au- 
thority which is vested in him by right of his high 
position—it could then be expected that in a staff 
meeting his subordinate members will need to re- 
spect his right as a dictator, out of their fear of 
his power over their position. They will tend to be 
listeners or “‘agree-ers” and can never feel free to 
participate as an individual with any difference in 
idea or feeling from that which is expressed by 
the high priest, or is expected by him. Some in- 
secure administrators tend to rely entirely on this 
constituted position and’ some are even blind to 
this, having little or no insight. There is probably 
greater danger of this in correctional programs 
than in any other type of public service because 
it is here that individuals, who want and need to 
be authoritarian, tend to seek employment. 

On the face of things staff meetings conducted 
as such a one-man show, with little honest parti- 
cipation from membership, can appear to be well 
run. They go smoothly. There can be no problems 
where there is only one answer to a question. 
There can be no question. In actuality such meet- 
ings are destructive to all concerned. Members 
leave feeling unexpressed disagreement inside 
themselves that will lead to real frustrations on 
their jobs. Somewhere down the line such frustra- 
tion must get expressed, either directly or indi- 
rectly. This can upset the staff member emotionally 
and can cause him to take out his feelings on the 
delinquent over whom he is boss. 

A second kind is that authority called “inher- 
ent.” This is the kind of authority that needs to be 
earned with the group, by right of special knowl- 
edge and performance. Ideally the persons in the 
highest constituted position should also possess 
the qualities that earn them inherent authority. 
Such a well qualified leader will probably be ade- 
quate enough to share his authority with the 
others having inherent worth. 
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The Influence of Lay Opinion 


Staff meetings in correctional programs are also 
affected by another authoritative agent—public 
opinion. There is ever a consciousness present, 
when any ideas of difference are presented, about 
“What will people say and think about this?” This 
can be especially true, when politics play a part in 


giving staff their constituted authority. It is diffi- 


cult, at best, for any so-called correctional service 
to be too revolutionary and still expect survival on 
public funds. It is important, however, to give con- 
sideration to the point at which public opinion 
about corrections seems now to stand and to con- 
sider why such attitudes exist. 

Enough general knowledge of mental hygiene 
has reached the minds of the public to help them 
have some acceptance of the idea that delinquent 
behavior is symptomatic of some basic disturbance 
and that treatment for juvenile offenders instead 
of punishment may be the best way of dealing with 
them. While this attitude may be true, a good per- 
centage of people tend to confuse punishment with 
treatment. The attitude is not so generous with 
adult offenders except for a few special kinds of 
offenses. 

Those doing correctional work must continue to 
work against the fact that they themselves wish to 
punish or isolate the criminal much less than does 
the larger society.! The public is generally unreas- 
onable in what it would do to the accused. Fre- 
quently people do not want to know nor under- 
stand the law offender as a human being. If they 
did, it would make them realize, as it does those of 
us who work with delinquents, that basically peo- 
ple are quite alike. We tend to fear the law offen- 
der largely because we fear ourselves and what we 
ourselves might do or at least might want to do if 
the taboos on human behavior were ever to be 
broken down. 

By punishing the criminal we tend to prove to 
ourselves the difference between ourselves and the 
offender. This punishment indicates an uncon- 
scious fear on our part. This fear is unconsciously 
handled by identifying ourselves with the accused 
and thus condemning ourselves with him. Those 
who deeply hate delinquents seem to be the ones 
who are most fearful of delinquency in themselves. 
By punishing and isolating others who have been 
delinquent we tend to control delinquency within 
ourselves. 


1 Paul Reiwald, Society and Its Criminals. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1850. 
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The Professional Point of View 


There should be a difference in the attitudes of 
staff members and those of the public outside. The 
staff is in a position to learn to know the offender, 
provided the administrative structure and the poli- 
cies of the program are set up to free one to know 
him. Those of us doing professional work need to 
do the task that the public refuses to do and to see 
and understand ourselves in relation to the offen- 
der in a way that makes it possible for us to help 
him and at the same time to protect society. 

This is a big order and is not easily nor pain- 
lessly done by any one of us. We come from the 
public and carry with us a background of many of 
their same attitudes and feelings, some of which 
need to be modified and changed for the job we 
have to do. Yet, at the same time, we need to re- 
main identified with the public in many ways. This 
is a part of what it means to become a professional 
person. Increasingly are workers in the correction- 
al field seeing their responsibilities as being pro- 
fessional in nature. 

Each correctional worker must recognize that 
as a social scientist he cannot afford to continue 
to be only a servant to what is public opinion, con- 
tinuing to respect the kinds of taboos that are 
placed on law offenders in exactly the same way 
as does Mr. John Doe. In correctional work there 
is every opportunity to consider the delinquent or 
adult offender as a living being who is a member 
of our society whether we choose to recognize him 
legally as such or not. We cannot wish any person 
out of society by simply passing a law. 

It is this knowledge of the difference of public 
attitudes from our own attitudes as professional 
workers that we need to bring with us into any 
staff meeting. It is also our professional ability 
that will make it possible emotionally and intel- 
lectually to consider differences that might exist 
among us in the staff conferences that are held for 
the purpose of preparing ourselves to do better 
work. 

As a general rule, humans seem to work better 
together and to like each other better when they 
know each other’s true attitudes and feelings. 
These need to be honestly and freely expressed to- 
gether. Then, getting along together can be pos- 
sible whether or not we are in total agreement. It 
is the unknown in a person that causes us most to 
fear him and it is this fear that causes us to hate 
him, whether that person be another or if he be 
our very own self. 
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Today, those who work with delinquents are in 
a difficult and compromising position. The days of 
inhuman treatment are rapidly passing and the 
idea of helping instead of punishing is gradually 
taking hold. As a result of this our programs are 
in an in-between stage in their development. Such 
a compromise position is a squeamish one in which 
to work. Both staff members and delinquents are 
suffering because we cannot make up our minds 
on a compatible purpose and policy. 

One thing that must grow out of the inter- 
relationship of staff members is a common purpose 
in working together. We tend to say that we want 
to rehabilitate delinquents and criminals, but what 
really is rehabilitation? Is it just making the indi- 
vidual able to take a job and live a life of social 
conformity ? Isn’t it much more than this—helping 
him to be a sincere and balanced human being, 
free to love life and not to hate it? 

The real key to helping and treating people who 
are in trouble is not essentially in the program 
that we provide; rather it is locked inside our- 
selves as human beings. Our ability to find and 
use this and to help others to find and use this, as 
individuals in groups, is the only practical answer 
to the problems of delinquency and criminality. 
We are only now learning better how to do this. 

Besides the planned and more formalized pro- 
visions for bringing together staff members, there 


an 2 S. Neill, The Problem Family. New York: The Hermitage Press, 


is also a need to stress the importance of freedom 
for interaction in everyday working relationships, 
and the need for greater socialization of staff 
members with each other and with those they 
serve.? In visiting most correctional programs, 
especially institutions, it is evident that the atmos- 
phere is cold, impersonal, and strained. They seem 
to be weighted down by solemnity and formality, 
as though they were places where no one had the 
right to be happy, not even the staff. It is a matter 
of real question how people can work in such 
places. If they can, then how does one expect them 
to help human beings who have little choice but to 
be in such an atmosphere? 

To be a helpful person, no staff member dares 
to lose his ability to play. If he does, then he is 
dead psychically and becomes a danger to any 
child or adult who comes into contact with him. 
Atmosphere is essentially established by the easy 
give-and-take relationship among staff members 
themselves and staff members with those being 
helped. No staff member can afford to have his 
own spirit for fun and pleasure strangled by his 
job. No crime is so great as to justify our killing 
the spirit for living in the criminal. It would be 
better that we killed the man. It is good when the 
law offender can know that the staff employed to 
work with him enjoy and like each other, for then 
he can be sure that he has a chance of being liked 
by them. He recognizes them as happy people. 


Personnel is of paramount importance in correctional work. All per- 
sonnel, particularly those whose work brings them into direct contact with 
the prisoners in a supervisory or instructional capacity, should be required 
to meet high standards with respect to general intelligence, personality, and 
character and should, moreover, be required to have the education and the 
professional, subprofessional, or technical training called for by their par- 
ticular duties. It should be recognized that correctional work is a highly 
specialized occupation calling for special training and experience. New ap- 
pointees should not only be required to meet exacting requirements as to 
ability and education but should also have had experience in correctional 
work, or special training for it, or a combination of the two.—Manual of 
Suggested Standards for a State Correctional System, published in 1946 by 


the American Prison Association. 
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The Family Court of the Future’ 


By JUDGE PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, County of Lucas, Toledo, Ohio 


a) tet DOE was very unhappy. His head was 


hot, his eyes were dim, his face was drawn, 


he seemed in a daze. 

“What’s the matter, John?” inquired an old 
crony. “Hittin’ the bottle again?” 

“Naw, ya got me all wrong! Remember when 
Jane an’ I busted up? Well, that’s what started 
everything, see! I was sendin’ all the dough I could 
for the kids—y’know I wasn’t makin’ much—an’ 
first thing y’know she had me up in court.” 

“Which court?” 

“Lessee,” and John scratched his thinning gray 
hair. “That was the juvenile court. Jane hollered 
for more money for the kids an’ after an argument 
—only she done all the talkin’, I didn’t get a chance 
to say nothin’—some lady, one o’ them there social 
workers, writes down an order that I gotta pay 8 
bucks a week for each kid. 

“Well, then I gets a job that takes me to the big 
city, and next thing I know the wife an’ kids are 
in New York too. She comes hollerin’ she can’t get 
along on what I been givin’ her an’ she wants the 
order raised. So she has me up in court again.” 

“Which one this time?” inquires the crony. 

“Family division, down in the domestic relations 
court on 22nd. Same old argument, then the judge 
ups the order to 10 bucks. I kept it up ’till I got 
sick and lost my job, then Jane has me up for con- 
tempt of court. 

“But the judge had somebody check up and 
found out I really had been laid off so he only gives 
me a suspended sentence. That made Jane mad so 
she ups and takes the kids and comes back home. 
Perty soon the New York job is finished, so I drifts 
out here too. I shoulda known better. Just when 
I’m gonna land me a good job I lands in jail in- 
stead. Jane had me pinched for nonsupport. This 
time the judge...” 

“Which court?” interrupts the crony. 

“Police court. Well, the judge gives me 6 months 
suspended on condition I get that job and pay 9 
bucks a week. That didn’t set so good with Jane 


1951, and the annual conference of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, at Wilmington, Del., May 21, 1951. 


an’ next thing I know I gets served with divorce 
papers.” 

“Which court?” 

“Circuit court. They’re the only one that handles 
divorces. So I plays it smart. Why should I show 
up and try to keep her from gettin’ her divorce? 
She ain’t been a wife to me for over 3 years and 
never will be. So I just lays low. 

“Then one day I finds out she got her divorce all 
right, but that so-and-so of a Circuit Judge Bulli- 
winks soaks me a coupla grand back alimony for 
the time when I was out of work and I couldn’t 
support the kids, and on top of that orders me to 
pay 12 bucks a week for each kid. 

“So I just takes a well-earned vacation and 
goes on a binge. And when I comes to the cops 
have got me again, this time with a grand jury 
indictment for neglect of minor children. When 
I’m arraigned before the judge...” 

“Which judge this time?” inquires the curious 
old crony. 

“This was in the felony court. Like general ses- 
sions; criminal division of the circuit court.” 

“Why did Jane drag you into that court?” 

“Well, y’see the police court only had me on a 
misdemeanor charge, and the most they could give 
me was months, and anyway they gave me a sus- 
pended sentence and cut the order to 9 bucks, so 
Jane figured she’d make it hotter for me in the 
felony court.” 

“What did the felony court do to you?” 

“Well, the judge didn’t see how I was gonna sup- 
port the kids while I was in the pen, so he gave me 
probation on condition I go back to work and pay 
11 dollars a week.” 

“What makes you in such a dither now?” 

“T been in circuit court all morning. They had 
me up for contempt before Judge Bulliwinks in the 
divorce case because I been paying $11 instead of 
$12 a week. I told the judge the juvenile court fixed 
the order at $8, the domestic relations court at $10, 
the police court at $9, the divorce court at $12 and 
the felony court at $11. 

“This time I had Lawyer Marwhopple and he 
tangled with the ex-wife’s lawyer and the proba- 
tion officer from the felony court and the social 
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worker from the juvenile court and the officer 
from this police court and they all got into such a 
wrangle, come lunch time I walked out on ’em. 
They didn’t even miss me. 1...” 

John was interrupted by the approach of a man 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“Your name John Doe?” he inquired. 

“Thats right.” 

The man turned the lapel of his coat and showed 
a sheriff’s badge. 

“IT got a subpoena for you. They want you to 
testify in a lunacy proceeding against Judge Bulli- 
winks, Lawyer Marwhopple, Jane Doe and several 
other folks. I heard they all went crazy at once.” 

“Which court?” patiently inquired the curious 
crony. 

“Probate, of course.” 

“‘Ah,” mused the crony as the sheriff marched off 
the bewildered John. “I was wondering just how 
the probate judge would get his finger in this pie!” 


It Could Happen Here 


Sounds like Alice in Wonderland, doesn’t it? 
Think it’s farfetched, overdrawn? There are very 
few cities where something along this line couldn’t 
have happened; or where similar mix-ups and con- 
flicts don’t happen daily! Only, in real life the con- 
sequences are not comic, but tragic! 

I took for my example the fixing of a child-sup- 
port order because it’s probably the simplest and 
easiest to grasp. It is just one of a score or more 
of different types of legal proceedings involving 
problems that we all recognize instantly as essen- 
tially family problems. And almost every one of 
these is common to two or more of about seven 
distinct types of courts in the same community, not 
counting appellate courts.* 


Situation Is Terrifically Tumultuous 


All across the country it is this very multitude 
of courts with their multifarious powers and mul- 
tiplicity of litigation that makes the prevailing 
state of affairs, to borrow from one of Roscoe 
Pound’s favorite stories, not merely multuous but 
tumultuous! 

It begets something worse than annoyance, irri- 
tation, inconvenience; something more serious 
than loss of time, waste of money ; something more 
disastrous than uncertainty, confusion. It breeds 
miscarriage of justice resulting in minor trage- 
dies, and all too often in major tragedies. One such 


1 See table on page 31. 


major tragedy I shall illustrate with a custody case 
from my own bailiwick—but first let us consider 
briefly custody cases in general. 


About Custody Cases 


When parents separate and cannot agree which 
one is to have the children, there arises what we 
lawyers call a justiciable family problem—a prob- 
lem involving not just the child, the father, the 
mother, but all three plus brothers and sisters, and 
indirectly grandparents and possibly uncles and 
aunts. It is justiciable because it is the kind of a 
controversy that must find solution in a court of 
justice. 

The standard juvenile court is the one court that 
is universally designed and equipped with power 
and personnel to handle this type of problem in- 
telligently and equitably. It is significant that ju- 
venile court decisions in custody cases are seldom 
disturbed by reviewing courts. 

But it is probable that custody is determined 
more often in other courts than in juvenile court. 
Notably, the divorce court, in mopping up the 
mess of a dead marriage, must strive to settle once 
and for all every legal problem growing out of the 
termination of the legal tie. More important than 
any other incident to divorce, any side issue, is 
that of custody. Everyone concedes it is logical and 
necessary that the divorce court should have 
power to determine custody. Then, instead of hav- 
ing two or more courts with custody jurisdiction, 
why not give it exclusively to the divorce court? 


What’s Wrong With the Divorce Court? 


The trouble is that the divorce court seldom is 
equipped to do as good a job, regardless of the wis- 
dom and integrity of the judge. He is bound to 
decide the case on the evidence in the record, and 
to see that the record contains only evidence in 
conformity with the technical rules. He cannot go 
personally to the home, the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, the teacher, the employer, the doctor, the 
pastor, the psychologist or psychiatrist; and only 
in rare cases is he equipped to send representa- 
tives specially trained to gather the necessary 
mass of factual data, eliminate the worthless, 
classify and interpret the material. Not only does 
he have no one to send; he himself is forced to 
work under unbelievable pressure in the larger 
jurisdictions. He is hurried and harried. His 
dockets are so crowded he cannot take time to 
make much, if any, inquiry from the bench. 
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So we must not think unkindly of the divorce 
judge when, for instance, he may happen to award 
custody contrary to a previous award made by the 
juvenile court after an exhaustive investigation 
and report. There is no machinery to advise him 
of the earlier decision or the facts on which it was 
based. Chances are he knows nothing about it; if 
he did he would follow it if its basis were sound. 
It’s up to all of us to find a way whereby he can’t 
possibly be deprived of the benefit of the juvenile 
court investigation. 

But alas, there’s not so much we can do about 
those judges who publicly or privately reject the 
enlightened, social-minded philosophy of today. 
When judges of different courts think alike they 
can find ways to co-operate. But when there is a 
clash of basic philosophy, when traditionalism 
meets humanitarianism, when legalism meets lib- 
eralism, then co-operation gives way to competi- 
tion, to conflict—then tragedy stalks the innocent 
victim. Here is an illustration from my own baili- 
wick: 


The Case of the Conflicting Concepts 


The mother of two sweet little girls was too 
good-looking for her own good. She tired of her 
children and of her husband who worked hard and 
long and was himself too tired to go gallivanting 
with her. So when he got to working nights she 
stepped out and strayed from the straight and 
narrow. She was flattered by the attention of 
strange men. She drank more and more and went 
from bad to worse to worst. 

The house went to pot; the children were piti- 
fully neglected and at times were mercilessly 
abused by their mother when she came home 
drunk. They distrusted, then feared, then hated 
her. The children and the father grew closer to 
each other. For their sake “he did not want to 
break up the home,” but when the mother con- 
tracted syphilis and the father learned about it he 
came to juvenile court and asked that the law 
step in. 

The usual field investigation was made and when 
the seriousness of the situation developed, psycho- 
logical tests were given. The children were dull 
normal, the mother of lower intelligence. Our diag- 
nostic tests and observation indicated the mother 
belonged in that well-known category called psy- 
chopathic personality. This diagnosis was borne 
out at the hearing when she persisted that there 
was nothing wrong with the way she was conduct- 
ing herself. She contended it was her life and she 
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could live it as she pleased; that it was her body 
and she could use it as she wished. You would be 
shocked at the vehement vulgarity with which she 
expressed that latter sentiment in open court in 
the presence of half a dozen witnesses. 

At the hearing the mother was found unfit to 
have the custody of the children. The father had 
no plan to offer, there were no adequate relatives, 
so the children were committed to the custody of 
a private agency for placement in a licensed fos- 
ter home. At the request of the agency, which knew 
of the mother’s baleful influence upon the chil- 
dren, she was enjoined from visiting them in the 
foster home unless accompanied by an agency 
representative. 

Not long thereafter the mother filed a petition 
for divorce. Just how she expected to get away 
with it was hard to figure out, for in due course 
the petition would be heard before me as judge of 
the divorce and juvenile division of the common 
pleas court. And before me, to fortify my memory, 
would be the record of the custody hearing and 
the complete family file brought down to date. 

But, alas, the case was somehow set for trial 
when I was away on my modest summer vacation, 
and it came up before one of my colleagues (now 
deceased) in the general civil division of the com- 
mon pleas court. This judge was of the old school. 
He was already a veteran when I was a neophyte. 
He had more than once declined my offers to fur- 
nish him our juvenile court records and family files 
containing full social histories for his help in han- 
dling domestic and divorce cases in my absence. He 
told me that I was wasting the taxpayers’ money 
in hiring those bob-haired, flat-heeled social work- 
ers ; that their reports were illegal and I’d get my- 
self into trouble if I used them. 

So, this judge heard the mother’s divorce case 
without benefit of our records. Naturally her law- 
yer did not bring out anything about the previous 
hearing. He may not even have known of it. The 
father did not appear or enter any contest because, 
as he explained later, he didn’t care one way or 
the other if she got a divorce and he naturally sup- 
posed the matter of child custody had been all 
settled and decided at the previous hearing. 

Under these circumstances the judge granted 
the divorce (the evidence must have been entirely 
false but, of course, it was undisputed) and award- 
ed custody of the two little girls to their mother. 
I hadn’t been back from my vacation 5 minutes 
before my staff and agency representative were 
telling me what happened. 
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“Well, that’s simple,” said I. “The judge would 
never have given her custody if he’d known all the 
facts. I’ll just explain it to him and he’ll vacate the 
order in a jiffy.” 

“Too late, too late,” they chorused, almost in 
tears. “By the time we found out about it the 
mother had gotten a certified copy of the decree 
awarding her custody, had taken an officer and 
and gone out to the foster home and gotten the 
children and left town with a new boy friend for 
parts unkown.” 

“Well, didn’t you have the police send out a 
tracer?” 

“We thought of that,” they groaned, “but they 
couldn’t. The mother’s within her legal rights. 
She’s got legal custody, awarded by a court of 
competent jurisdiction over both the persons and 
the subject matter.” 

This happened many years ago and neither 
mother nor children have ever been heard from. 
The father, too, dropped out of sight some years 
later. Those of us who remember the case regard 
it as a major tragedy, and we visibly wince when- 
ever someone wonders out loud what ever became 
of those two sweet little girls. 

This case history illustrates what can happen 
when there is a conflict not of jurisdiction but of 
philosophy, not between two different courts, but 
between two divisions of the same court. How 
much worse then, when the conflict is between two 
separate, disparate courts, notably the juvenile 
and divorce courts which are constitutionally or 
legally disassociated from each other almost uni- 
versally. 


Now What About the Law? Its Effects? 


So far we have been exploring and considering 
the sometimes disastrous and tragic results that 
can and do follow from having so many different 
courts with jurisdiction to handle and determine 
so many different family problems. In addition to 
the multiplicity of courts, the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth directed 
attention to a number of other defects in the 
courts themselves, as distinguished from the law 
which the courts must administer. According to 
the recorder of Work Group 15, Will C. Turnbladh, 
Executive Director of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, in many areas the courts 


handling family problems are handicapped in four 
ways: 
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1. Most have part-time judges devoting most of their 
time and attention to other types of litigation (which 
effectively precludes their becoming “specialist” judges). 

2. Electing judges by popular vote is the surest way 


to get improperly qualified judges and perpetuate medi- 
ocrity. 


8. Too many courts have inadequate social service and 
clinical resources. 


4. Too many lack status and dignity. Low salaries, 
inadequate or no pensions, poor quarters, scant prestige 
are hardly calculated to attract the kind of men most 
needed. 

That’s all we can say now about the courts. 

The law which these courts must administer 
has many phases. The Midcentury Conference 
found that in many respects the law is unsatis- 
factory, especially in fields of delinquency, mar- 
riage, illegitimacy, support, adoption, and guardi- 
anship. Now, my work brings me in daily touch 
with all these phases of the law, and I lay it down 
cold that the law in every one of these areas is a 
paradigm of perfection compared to the law of 
divorce. 

The Midcentury Conference further found that: 
“The accomplishments of the juvenile court and 
their probation staffs have demonstrated that the 
child’s problem is inseparable from his family 
life; that the family is the treatment unit; and 
that the courts, when properly led and staffed, 
are capable of using and marshaling community 
resources to strengthen family life and to meet the 
needs of children.” And since in the minds of most 
people the greatest single enemy of family life in 
America is divorce, a brief discussion of the law 
of divorce would appear to be very much in order. 


Divorce Is Effect Rather Than Cause 


Of course this idea that divorce is the greatest 
single enemy of family life is a popular fallacy. It 
isn’t any such thing. The greatest enemy is the 
selfish sinfulness of humanity which causes mar- 
riages to fail and families to disrupt and in all too 
many cases to wind up in divorce court. For unless 
and until we are realistic about this, we shall be 
working at cross purposes. 

May ! offer a profound observation, born of 15 
years’ experience on the bench and the handling of 
30,000 divorce cases: people who are happily mar- 
ried don’t get divorces. Yet people the country over 
have always been deploring divorce and passing 
over the factors that cause marital unhappiness. 

This tendency to confuse marriage failure, the 
broken family, and divorce is almost universal. To 
me that seems a little bit like confusing appendi- 
citis, a ruptured appendix, and an appendectomy. 
Hasn’t the marriage failed when it has ceased to 
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fulfill the functions prescribed by the natural law 
of God? When it has ceased to be useful to the 
members of the family and the state? Yet count- 
less such marriage failures do not result in either 
the broken family or divorce. In your own experi- 
ence you could probably point to many families 
that are intact so far as externals go, but are 
“broken” in function. 

The broken family, in common parlance, means 
one in which the spouses are separated, no longer 
living together. And we must remember that fami- 
lies broken without divorce outnumber broken 
families obtaining divorce in any given year in the 
ratio of about five to three. 

If the doctors were trying to do something about 
the high incidence of appendectomies, is it likely 
they would fail to distinguish between the inflam- 
ed appendix and its causes, the ruptured appendix 
and its treatment, and the techniques of the sur- 
gery? For us to speak of divorce when we mean 
either marriage failure or broken family is bad 
metonymy and worse logic. It leads to enough 
muddy thinking to turn the blue sea brown. Yet 
we have all been doing it for generations. We have 
always been hearing about “the divorce evil,” yet 
who ever heard of the “broken family evil’ or the 
“marriage failure evil?” 

Fortunately, there seems to be growing recog- 
nition of the truth that divorce is not cause, but 
effect of the broken family, which in turn is the 
effect of the marriage failure. Of course, it is not 
the marriage itself that fails, but the people who 
marry. 


Growing Volume of Criticism 


Yet there is no denying that the ineffable inep- 
titude of the law is a potent factor in writing finis 
to many a marriage that might, given a helpful 
law, be saved. Nor can it be disputed that the 
ready availability of the so-called quick, cheap, 
and easy divorce facilitates and accelerates many 
family ruptures. 

A study of the literature on the subject gives 
one the impression that until fairly recently the 
criticism of our divorce law has followed two main 
channels: first, that all divorce is evil and there 
should be no divorce at all; second, that the lack of 
uniform divorce laws throughout the country has 
created injustice for many divorce litigants, and 
for lawyers and courts a state of uncertainty and 
confusion. But more and more in recent years the 
effect of our prevailing legal procedure upon fami- 
lies and children has commanded popular hearing 
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and aroused popular dissatisfaction. The law has 
been called names: “absurd, anomolous, crazy, 
confusing, stupid, stultifying, a rotten mess,” etc. 
These strictures have been cast not just by the 
legal profession, the clergy, or the sociologists, 
but by the general public. The demand for legal 
reform springs from all walks of life, all parts of 
the country. 

You don’t need a chemical analysis of an egg to 
tell it is rotten. And you don’t need a technical 
analysis of the law to tell it is rotten. It proclaims 
itself. But without getting technical, it might be 
helpful to call attention to just a few of the law’s 
absurdities, and one in particular about which less 
has been said, an underlying evil that does not 
proclaim itself. 


Guilt Is a Harmful Criterion 


The conviction steadily grows that at the root 
of much of the evil lies our rigid adherence to the 
traditional criterion of divorce: guilt or fault. In 
no state can you get a divorce until, with minor 
exceptions, you have proved your spouse guilty of 
some sin specified by the law, called “grounds.” 

This predicating of divorce upon proof of the 
other partner’s guilt appears no longer to serve a 
useful purpose, if it ever did. Worse, it is affirma- 
tively harmful. A failing marriage, a broken fami- 
ly, presents more than the one simple question of 
guilt. It presents a delicate, fragile situation, com- 
plicated by the many facets of the family’s inter- 
personal relationships. 

Most embattled spouses are heartsick over their 
marriage failure. They are frightened, wounded, 
angry, vindictive, ashamed, often in distress of 
body, mind, and estate, as well as soul. They can’t 
think straight; they surrender to their emotions; 
they yield to the pathetic popular panacea; they 
prescribe for themselves a divorce to solve their 
problems, restore their lost happiness. That bold 
front they sometimes put on is to hide inner panic. 

In this sorry state they turn to the law for help. 
But the ponderous, judgmental, heavy-handed law 
gives them not help, but hell, more of the very 
hell on earth they have created for themselves and 
in which they have been stewing and simmering. 
As if they hadn’t had enough bickering and bat- 
tling, the law intensifies their antagonism. It ar- 
rays spouse against spouse; it compels one to 
prove bitter, nasty accusations against the other. 
The law would never permit a husband to bare his 
wife’s epidermis to public gaze; yet it forces him 
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to bare her innermost weakness, wantonness, of- 
tentimes foulness and filth. 

We lawyers call this adversary litigation. We 
shall continue to have it, with its manifold atten- 
dant evils, as long as divorce is predicated upon 
guilt. And just so long shall we be frustrated in 
our efforts to help, to reunite, to take constructive 
measures. When we try to help an estranged pair 
to achieve a conciliatory attitude of sweet reason- 
ableness toward each other, the law drives them 
into adversary antagonistic positions! 


The Law Is Punitive 


Worse, the law is punitive—not piously punitive 
as in canon or criminal law, but perversely puni- 
tive as might be expected in Alice in Wonderland. 
It punishes good, rewards evil. It rewards not 
purity, but perjury. It penalizes forgiveness. By 
the doctrine of condonation, if the wife takes her 
husband back in an honest attempt at reconcili- 
ation, the law throws her case out of court. 

The law penalizes agreement. As long as the 
spouses are at each other’s throats the law is satis- 
fied; but if they declare an armistice and reach 
peaceful agreement the law may call it collusion 
and dismiss the case. And if both spouses have 
sinned, the law simply leaves them as they were, 
still bound to each other like two squalling cats 
tied together by their tails. For the law insists on 
preserving the myth of the innocent spouse, and 
holds that if both have grounds, neither has 
ground. 


A Therapeutic Approach 


How in the world, you ask, could we ever have 
divorce without its being based on guilt or fault? 
And how in the world could a court operate with- 
out employing the traditional adversary proce- 
dures? The answer is simple. The plan tentatively 
approved by the Legal Section of the National 
Conference on Family Life and being studied by 
the Interprofessional Commission would take a 
leaf from the juvenile court. It would substitute 
the philosophy of diagnosis and treatment for the 
old philosophy of guilt and punishment; it would 
make the criterion for divorce not “is the de- 
fendant guilty?” but “what is best for this family” 
and consequently for society? 

This new approach, sometimes called the Ameri- 
can Bar Association plan, sometimes the thera- 
peutic approach, would adapt to divorce the phi- 


losophy, implementation, and techinques of the 
standard juvenile court. 

It would not facilitate divorce by mutual consent 
(which in reality we now have everywhere.) On the 
contrary, one could not even apply for a divorce 
without first obtaining the court’s consent. (The 
law holds divorce is a revocable privilege, not a 
vested right.) The application would be for the 
remedial services of the state. There would be no 
plaintiff, no defendant. Instead of “Jane Doe vs 
John Doe’ the title would be: “In the Interest of 
the John Doe Family.” There would be no occa- 
sion for name-calling, recrimination, or formal 
public trial. 


New Type of Court Required 


To do this sort of thing would obviously require 
a special kind of court which, for convenience, has 
been called the Family Court. As Dean Pound 
points out in speaking of the juvenile court, there 
are strong reasons for not making it a separate 
court but a branch of the court of general juris- 
diction of first instance.’ It would seem necessary 
to endow it with the broadest possible equitable, 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. It should have the 
same dignity and status as the court of general 
jurisdiction; its quarters should be adequate in 
size, advantageously located, designed for func- 
tional efficiency, equipped and decorated so as 
to command respect for the law which it will ad- 
minister. 

Among the reasons for this is that although 
the family court may deal in dimes while other 
branches of the court deal in dollars, nevertheless, 
because it is bound to have so many more clients 
than the ordinary civil and criminal courts, and 
their problems strike home so intimately into their 
everyday life, the family court cannot fail to have 
a greater impact upon the sum total of human wel- 
fare and happiness than perhaps all other branches 
of the court combined. 

Like the juvenile court, the family court would 
require an adequate staff of trained technicians 
and skilled specialists, such as the social case- 
worker, psychiatric caseworker, clinical psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrist, marriage counselor and others, 
and of course a proper clerical force. 


Won’t Work Without “Specialist Judges” 


Most important, the court would require a spe- 
cialist judge or judges. No court can be expected 
to rise above its judge. No matter how able a law- 
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yer he may be or how filled with the spirit of al- 
truism, he will have to school himself in quite a 
number of fields of learning and disciplines for 
which his legal training and experience have not 
prepared him. Among these are social casework, 
counseling, diagnosis and therapy, several branches 
of psychology (especially so-called abnormal psy- 
chology), penology, criminology, the basic prin- 
ciples of psychiatry, child and family welfare, a 
little medical casework, and community organi- 
zation. 

As Dean Pound puts it: “Just because the pro- 
cedure is so flexible and the scope for personal 
discretion and individualization of treatment is so 
great, it is imperative that the judges who sit in 
(juvenile) courts be exceptionally qualified. Bad 
consequences have flowed in more than one locality 
from the unfortunate practice of rotation which 
prevails so generally in American judicial organi- 
zations. .. . But it is still true in too many juris- 
dictions in courts of first instance with a number 
of co-ordinate judges, that they sit successively in 
term in civil jury cases, equity cases, criminal 
cases, and divorce proceedings. Thus each has to 
learn what he may by a previous experience as to 
the art of handling special classes of judicial work, 
only to pass to some other special class where he 
must learn in a short time a new art.” 


Plan for Selecting Judges 


Obtaining the right kind of judges, the fitting 
of square pegs into square holes, poses something 
of a problem, but surely not an unsurmountable 
one. The 1949 revision of the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act by the National Probation and Parole 
Association proposes a plan for the selection of 
the right type of juvenile court judge. This plan 
was adapted from the ABA or “Missouri” plan, 
and something along this line should prove equally 
adaptable to the family court. 

In view of the approximate identity of philoso- 
phy, procedure, techniques and type of staff of the 
juvenile court and the family court, and because 
almost every problem of juvenile delinquency is 
in essence a family problem, it is proposed that 
the new court handle all justiciable family prob- 
lems from juvenile delinquency to divorce. 


One Unified, Integrated Court 


The proposal for a unified integrated court is 
far from new. The National Probation and Parole 
Association (Roscoe Pound, Chairman) has been 
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advocating it since 1917. It has been tried and has 
long since passed the experimental stage. For a 
third of a century Cincinnati has had such a court. 

From the outset the soundness of the idea be- 
came more and more apparent and soon other Ohio 
cities fell in line; for years the seven largest (next 
after Cleveland, which has an independent juve- 
nile court) have had such integrated family courts. 
They have a cumulative experience of about 200 
years of successful operation during which no 
serious objection has been raised to this type of 
integrated court. It is a division of the common 
pleas court. The judge is elected to this particular 
division and must stay with it. There is no rota- 
tion. 

Somewhat similar courts have existed for a long 
time in Omaha and Portland, Oregon. Surely it is 
significant that in these nine cities complaints 
about overlapping, defective and conflicting juris- 
diction, of lack of co-operation, of one court either 
wilfully or unwittingly undoing what another 
court has striven to do—that all such complaints 
are almost unheard of. 


Why Handle Everything in One Court? 


The advantages of having all socio-legal family 
problems handled in one comprehensive, unified, 
integrated court with one social philosophy and 
one staff, all imbued with the same spirit and 
working toward the same end—the advantages 
of this should be perfectly obvious to anybody. If 
they are not it is our fault for not making them 
clear. 

The ABA plan for the fresh approach to the 
divorce problem has been publicly supported by 
leaders of all faiths and all professions. Its hand- 
maiden, the integrated court for all family prob- 
lems, is likewise gaining favor. 

Some day, sooner or later, the peoples of the 
several states will rise up in their might and ban- 
ish the tumult and turmoil growing out of our 
Alice in Wonderland system of multiple courts 
with conflicting jurisdiction and repugnant phi- 
losophies. In its place they will set up a unified 
court with plenary powers—but that will be only 
a half measure unless they implement the court 
with brand new divorce laws invoking the thera- 
peutic approach—and conversely, such laws will 
be futile without the comprehensive, integrated 
court. 


The two are logically inseparable. They comple- 
ment each other. They are as necessary to each 


other as two things can be. Then when the first 
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longer be tumultuous—not even multuous—but 
state legislature enacts the laws to bring these the public approval and applause will be not mul- 
things to pass, I predict the situation will no tuous but tumultuous! 


OF CoURTS WITH JURISDICTION To HANDLE THEM* 


TRIAL 


EQUITY DOMESTIC | JUVENILE FELONY POLICE PROBATE 
COURT COURT RELATIONS COURT COURT COURT COURT 
PRINCIPLE General — Municipal 
Circuit Chancery Family Magistrate Surrogate 
Pants Superior | Equity, | court | Childsen’s | Recorder's Wayward | 
PROBLEMS etc. minors 
ete. Boys’ Ct. etc. 
ustings | Mayor, J.P. 
Nonsupport, neglect of child x x x x 
Support of indigent parents x = < 
Abuse of child x x x x x 
Abandonment of child x x x x x 
Child labor violation x x D x 
Selling liquor to child << * x x 
Harboring runaway child x x x x 
Contributing to dependency x x x x 
Contributing to delinquency x x x x 
Abandonment of spouse x 
Assault, battery by spouse x x x 
Basiardy, paternity x x x 
Award of custody x x x x x 
Habeas corpus 
Adoption of children x x “x 
Illegal placing for adoption x x 4 
Fixing support orders x x >? x x 
Fixing visitation rights x x x 
Excluding mate from home x x x 
Divorce = x x 
Separation alimony 
Annulment of marriage * 
Consent to child marriage x 
Juvenile delinquency x x 
Dependent, neglected child x 
Declaratory judgments x 


* This table gives a bird’s eye view of the national picture. If a court has certain jurisdiction in one state, it doesn’t follow 
that the analogous court in another state has identical jurisdiction. Appellate courts are not included in the above types; about 
the only original jurisdiction they have in family matters is in habeas corpus. The actions listed do not include ancillary pro- 
ceedings, for example, motions to modify, for lump sum judgment, contempt of court, to impose sentence, vacate decree, etc. 

(Prepared by Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo) 
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Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By HELGA EINSELE, PH.D. 
Director, Women’s Prison, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 


N THE COURSE of two visits to the United States 
| ourins 1931-1932 and in 1949 I had occasion 

to observe criminal procedure and correctional 
methods as applied in America. During my first 
visit I collected material for a thesis on crime pre- 
vention work in the Women’s Police Bureau of 
New York City and on criminal court procedures 
in special courts in New York City. In 1949 I visit- 
ed numerous institutions of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and prison institutions of several states. 
On both trips I was much impressed by the inte- 
gration of the correctional system developed dur- 
ing the last 50 to 70 years. It begins in the proce- 
dure of the courts, is continued in the treatment of 
prisoners in penal institutions, and ends with re- 
lease on parole. Here I will try to show what I 
mean by “integration” of the correctional system. 


Individualized Treatment of the Offender 


The classical criminal law was concerned only 
with the criminal action. It determined the pun- 
ishment to be given the individual offender. Within 
the concept of punishment as revenge there is no 
place for psychology and individualized treatment. 
The newer conception which looks upon imprison- 
ment as a protective measure for society creates 
a quite different attitude toward the offender as a 
human being who becomes the real concern of the 
court and of prison procedure. So the presentence 
probation report on the individual offender conse- 
quently plays an important role in the court’s at- 
tempt to understand his behavior. The whole court 
procedure is now separated into two sections, that 
of fact finding about the criminal action and that 
of fact finding about the criminal personality. Both 
constitute the basis of the sentence. The Anglo- 
Saxon court procedure allows an interval between 
conviction and sentence. It is particularly well 
suited to this new method since only the convicted 
offender may be subjected to the thorough investi- 
gation of his personality and his personal life. This 
was the principal contrast in the pre-Nazi system 
of the “Ermittlungshilfe” in the German courts 


where the report was already written before the 
offender was found guilty. 

In some parts of the United States this method 
of collecting information about the offender await- 
ing sentence is well developed. In New Jersey, for 
example, the court procedure provides a 90-day 
period in important cases, during which time the 
offender is studied in a special diagnostic center. 
In California this period of study and observation 
in the diagnostic center lasts as long as 6 months. 
The offender is also under close observation for any 
personality changes which may take place during 
treatment in the diagnostic institution. The final 
sentence is not fixed by the court, but by a board 
of three members: a sociologist, a criminologist, 
and a psychologist or psychiatrist. This sentence 
may be modified thereafter if indicated by later 
needs and developments. Herein lies a new and 
modern concept of correctional practice. Neither 
the crime nor the personality should be arbitrary 
factors in fixing the sentence. The crime is fre- 
quently the symptom of a socially sick person in 
need of specialized treatment. 


Need for Variety of Possible Sentences 


A court procedure which emphasizes a correc- 
tional approach must have wide latitude in making 
disposition of each case in terms of the special 
needs of the offender. This was true in the several 
jurisdictions which I visited. Offenders may be 
given a fine, a suspended sentence, probation, or 
imprisonment in different types of institutions, 
some with fixed sentences, and others with indeter- 
minate sentences. 

Probation.—Probation provides community su- 
pervision of the offender under the guidance of a 
trained social worker, rather than imprisonment. 
It is one of the most constructive correctional 
methods, since the offender remains in his home 
community where he is more likely to solve his life 
problems with the help of his probation officer. 
Moreover, he avoids the particular problems and 
the stigma which result from imprisonment. Spe- 
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cial conditions of probation may be imposed if re- 
quired to meet his special needs or weaknesses. 

Indeterminate sentence.—Where imprisonment 
appears to be necessary because of the seriousness 
of the crime, or because of the type of offender, 
the indeterminate sentence provides flexibility in 
determining release in terms of the adjustment and 
progress of the inmate. It is widely used in Ameri- 
can courts. To some extent the release on parole 
achieves the same end. For example, under federal 
prison procedure, juvenile offenders may make 
application for parole at any time during the sen- 
tence. 

In Germany, suspended sentences are often 
used, but without supervision of the offender. 
However, it is anticipated that probation will soon 
be introduced, at least into the juvenile courts.’ 
Indeterminate sentences with fixed minimum and 
maximum terms are already in use in the juvenile 
courts. For adults, indeterminate sentences were 
used only in workhouse commitments until 1949 
and in cases of “Sicherungsverwahrung” (repeat- 
ed offenses) . 


Some Basic Considerations in Institutional 
Treatment 


When a sentence is served in an institution, a 
number of significant correctional principles and 
practices are observed. Here I shall mention those 
which are most important. 

Factors in determining sentence.—The resociali- 
zation of human beings who present difficult be- 
havior problems is based on very careful study and 
diagnosis of offenders who need specialized and 
intensive treatment. Usually, these are persons 
who, if left in the community, could not be con- 
trolled or treated through the specialized methods 
available only in the institutions. The court, after 
study and presentence report, makes the impor- 
tant decision as to whether the offender will be 
placed on probation or committed to an institution. 

In the federal prison system, with its 28 insti- 
tutions ranging from minimum to maximum cus- 
tody (including a training school for boys, prison 
camps, correctional institutions, reformatories, 
and penitentiaries), a prisoner may be transferred 
from one institution to another after the first insti- 
tutional designation has been made by the Bureau 

1An experiment has just been started by the ‘“Bundesjustizmini- 
sterium” in which probation officers have been appointed by several 
there is doubt about the legal basis of such a procedure as well as wide 


discussion as to whether probation officers should be appointed by the 
courts or by the juvenile departments (Jugendamter). 
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of Prisons. These transfers are made on the basis 
of the changing treatment and custodial needs of 
each offender. 

Atmosphere of institution.—One of the most 
important features of a modern penal institution 
should be an atmosphere of calmness, mutual con- 
sideration, and courtesy. In this atmosphere the 
prisoner is more likely to gain self respect and 
consideration for others, which is basic in socially 
approved behavior. I was impressed by this at- 
mosphere of courtesy and understanding in Ameri- 
can prisons. 

Classification.—The Classification system in 
United States prisons is designed to provide indi- 
vidualized treatment for each inmate. Diagnosis 
is made after a thorough study of the individual’s 
personality and needs. The plan for treatment and 
for release is determined according to this diag- 
nosis. Unusual treatment methods are sometimes 
followed. For example, in one institution plastic 
surgery was performed when the diagnosis re- 
vealed that the facial appearance of the prisoner 
was a major cause of his criminal behavior. I 
observed many instances of unusual treatment 
methods adapted to the peculiar difficulties of the 
individual prisoners. 

Self-government.—It would seem to be a basic 
principle in correctional administration to provide 
some measure of self-government for the prisoners 
if they are to deal with their own affairs and avoid 
complete dependency on the institution. I was 
surprised to find comparatively little application 
of this principle in the American institutions visi- 
ted. In some of them, however, there were at least 
some indications that attempts were being made 
in this direction. In the cottages at the Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia, institutional affairs were discussed openly. 
The inmates were encouraged to express their 
ideas, opinions, and criticisms, and they exercised 
some influence in administrative planning. In the 
women’s institution at Clinton, New Jersey, there 
was an organization of self-government composed 
of women who had been elected by the other pris- 
oners to form an advisory board to the warden of 
the institution. 

Homogeneous groups.—Correctional education 
can be most effective with homogeneous groups 
whose members have sufficiently common interests 
and problems to make discussion and study most 
fruitful. Such groups can easily be formed in an 
institution of the cottage type, or at least in an 
institution where provision has been made for a 
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series of separate classrooms, as in most American 
institutions of the correctional type. 

Educational and vocational training.—Work and 
vocational training are considered a most essential 
part of a correctional program, in both juvenile 
and adult institutions. Crimes are generally com- 
mitted during idle time. The free person who 
works is constructively occupied and has an op- 
portunity to earn money. Therefore, in the better 
American institutions, vocational training is an 
important phase of the correctional program. A 
prisoner who is interested in special training is 
allowed in some prisons to work fewer hours and 
use part of his time for related training or to im- 
prove his skills. German practice differs in this 
respect. In Germany it is believed that the prison- 
er should live as much as possible in a situation 
similar to the one which he would have were he 
free. Consequently, in my country, the adult offen- 
der under all conditions must work 48 hours a 
week. And then he may use his free time for study 
or for occupational training. 

Minimum education required of prisoners.—In 
a progressive country education is essential to nor- 
mal community living. In all federal institutions 
those who do not have a fifth-grade education 
must attend school. Each institution has salaried 
teachers on its staff and each inmate studies in 
the subjects in which he is deficient. If he has 
reached the sixth-grade level he may take courses 
on a voluntary basis. Surprisingly, considerable 
advantage is taken of this beneficial plan. The 
system in Germany is quite similar. 

Proper use of leisure time.——As I mentioned 
before, most crimes occur during idle time by those 
who do not know how to use their spare time 
purposefully. Prisons in the United States try to 
teach their inmates to use their leisure time con- 
structively. In the better institutions one will find 
during the evening hours considerable leisure-time 
activity, including handicrafts, educational stud- 
ies, group discussions, art classes, musical activi- 
ties, and dramatics. All this and more goes on in 
many parts of the institution and shows the em- 
phasis given to this part of the correctional pro- 
gram. 

Prerelease preparation.—Prerelease preparation 
is important in a prison program. In a modern 
prison system this program must lead step by step 
to the final discharge. In a larger sense, release 
preparation begins the day the prisoner arrives at 
the institution and continues throughout the sen- 
tence. Gradually, custody can be modified and 
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finally some sort of honor system should be pro- 
vided. Preferably, housing should be arranged out- 
side the more secure prison buildings. In some 
institutions this program has been developed. On 
the whole, I felt that the next step which American 
prison administration must take is the refinement 
of its prerelease program. On this point, the over- 
all system needs strengthening. 

In the women’s institution at Clinton, New 
Jersey, a practice called “day parole” has been in 
operation. Carefully selected women have an op- 
portunity to work outside in families and in insti- 
tutions of the community for a period prior to 
their release. They return at the end of the day to 
the institution. Thus, they gradually become ad- 
justed to community living and lose some of the 
anxieties which usually develop in prison. More- 
over, the habit of dependence on prison routine is 
replaced by a gradual adjustment to community 
living. 

Parole.—The American parole system is so well 
known that is seems unnecessary to say much 
about it. Parole is the best known and, so far, the 
most suitable method of releasing the prisoner to 
the community. It enables him to serve the remain- 
der of his sentence outside the prison walls under 
the close supervision of trained officials and with 
the help of trustworthy friends. It provides a 
transition period during which he may become 
accustomed to free community living and learn to 
deal more effectively with his particular problems. 
His plans for release—living arrangements and 
employment—must be carefully prepared to in- 
sure the greatest possible measure of success. 

So far as I can see, parole has two weaknesses. 
There is the danger of the parole system becoming 
too rigid and formal. For example, the time when 
an application may be filed or refiled is definitely 
fixed by law or regulation. This may be all right 
from the point of view of equal treatment for all, 
but it is not sufficiently flexible for adaptation to 
individual cases. It would seem that the time for 
parole consideration and parole release should be 
determined on an individual basis. As already 
pointed out, juvenile offenders in the federal pris- 
ons may file application for parole at any time. 
This procedure should be applied to adults as well. 
This seemed to be the opinion also of several offi- 
cials of the Federal Bureau of Prisons with whom 
I talked. oe 


Secondly, parole is not granted to all inmates in 
federal penal institutions. The worst offenders who 
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most need community supervision after release 
are usually denied parole. 

Space does not permit discussion of other cor- 
rectional principles and methods in America. I 
mention only those which seemed specially signifi- 
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cant to me. The over-all impression of correctional . 
practices in the United States is that very impor- 
tant steps have been taken in the administration 


of criminal law and in the treatment of the 
offender. 


Probation in Germany 


By PETER STANNE 
Division of Cultural Affairs, Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany 


ERMAN JUDGES AND SOCIAL WORKERS have 
* been interested in developing a probation 

system for a number of years. British and 
United States specialists, including Richard A. 
Chappell of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, have visited Germany and consulted 
with judges, youth-office workers, and other offi- 
cials who work with delinquents. They talked 
about probation in their own countries and en- 
couraged its application in Germany. However, 
little progress was made because experience with 
the use of volunteers for supervising delinquent 
youths, as provided for in the youth law (Schut- 
zaufsicht), had not always been satisfactory; 
furthermore, social developments during the Nazi 
period were suppressed and probation could not 
be introduced, and since the end of the war the 
legislative machinery had not provided for a pro- 
bation law. Nevertheless, in the last 3 years many 
youth officials and youth judges thought that 
through a broad interpretation of the juvenile 
court law and the criminal proceedings code it 
would be permissible to try out a limited number 
of juveniles on probation. 


First Probation Officer Is Appointed 


In January 1951, Dr. P. W. Klein, a social work- 
er with 25 years of experience and a conviction 
that the broad interpretation of the law was justi- 
fiable, was appointed as the first probation officer 
and 75 cases were assigned to him in the first year. 

The cases selected were those in which youths 
were found guilty of delinquencies by the court and 
subject to maximum penalties of 6 months in a 
youth prison. In most instances the judges were 
concerned about the youth of the offenders, and 
they desired to save them from the stigma of prison 


records. Before placing a delinquent on probation, 
he was observed for a period before the completion 
of the court proceedings by having the proceedings 
suspended for a period of 1 to 3 years and by or- 
dering the youth to submit to the control of the: 
probation office. Whenever a youth’s conduct was 


satisfactory, the legal procedure was terminated 
after a period of observation. 


Reactions to Probation 


A few youths who had not admitted their guilt 
were placed on probation when they first started 
the program. However, they were suspicious of 
the probation officer because they had a feeling 
that the court was not certain about their guilt 
and was using probation as a method for securing 
additional information against them. These youths 
refused to co-operate and became poor supervision 
risks. As time went on, probation was provided 
only in cases where juveniles admitted their guilt. 
Probation was not limited to first offenders, but 
was granted to multiple offenders in special cases. 
The probation office considered it desirable to have 
the youth agree to being placed on probation and 
to be sincerely interested in trying to behave. 
Whenever possible, the probation officer was pres- 
ent at the trial where probation was pronounced. 
This gave him a chance to get acquainted with the 
juvenile at a time when he was especially in need 
of help, and it provided the opportunity to explain 
the full meaning of the court’s judgment. When- 


- ever possible, the youth judge informed the pro- 


bation officer of his intention to grant probation 
before the court action took place, although occa- 
sionally the matter of probation occurred only at 
the time of the trial. 
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Qualifications of Probation Officer 


Dr. Klein believes that, in order to have proba- 
tion succeed, the probation officer should be re- 
quired to have a combination of a good back- 
ground in welfare work and experience in dealing 
with youth. He must have a good understanding 
of psychology, be skilled in interviewing, be fa- 
miliar with investigation techniques, and be able 
to help youths through careful supervision. 

Experience has shown that individuals benefit 
from opportunities to talk through their problems 
of every-day life with probation officers who are 
sympathetic listeners and who can advise in mat- 
ters of employment, public assistance, social in- 
surance, recreation, education, etc. Specific ap- 
pointments were made at regular intervals to 
provide the opportunity for consultations at times 
that were convenient to the youths and the proba- 
tion officer. These regular appointments had a 
therapeutic effect and kept youths out of trouble. 
Failure to keep appointments indicated possible 
difficulty in which case every effort was made by 
the probation officer to establish a contact as soon 


as possible through a home visit. In the home 
visits, one not only established contacts with the 
delinquent, but was able to advise other members 
of the family concerning their problems. Because 
each case has its special problems which are quite 
different from every other case, one probation offi- 
cer can handle only a limited number of cases. Dr. 


Klein believes that the maximum case load should 
be 50. 


Results Are Encouraging 


At the end of the first year, Dr. Klein made the 
following statement about the 75 cases that were 
assigned for probation: most of the cases (61) 
worked out satisfactorily; there was a question 
about 9 of them, and 5 were considered to be fail- 
ures. He was also of the opinion that the judges 
and social workers learned a great deal about se- 
lecting cases so that in the future they should have 
a higher percentage of successes. 

At the present time there are three probation 
officers in Berlin and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the program will be extended. 


Replies to Father Coogan’s Article 


EpITor’s NoTE: The following statements are in reply to the Reverend John Edward 
Coogan’s article, “The Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World,” which appeared in the 
March 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. A concluding statement by Father Coogan is 
presented on pages 42-47 of this issue under the title, “Secularism Alien to Our Covenant 


Nation.” 


A REPLY By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


neer’s World,” the Reverend John Edward 

Coogan, S.J., director of the department of 
sociology at the University of Detroit, presents an 
interesting thesis. If true, it certainly deserves 
the serious consideration of all sociologists and 
everyone concerned about the more effective con- 
trol of crime and delinquency in the United States. 
And it is of particular interest to me personally 
because Father Coogan offers it explicitly as the 
explanation of the failure of the American public 
to accept and act on such arguments as those set 
forth in my Delinquency Control,'! namely, that 


U vx THE TITLE “The Myth Mind in an Engi- 


1 Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control (rev. ed.). New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 


the wider use of scientific technology in the dis- 
covery, treatment, and prevention of juvenile mal- 
adjustments will almost certainly be more effective 
in reducing delinquency and crime than will the 
further continuation of myth-minded; i.e., tradi- 
tional, bungle, and bumble. 

Father Coogan’s thesis may be summarized in 
four propositions: 

1. The masses of the American people are 
deeply religious at heart. 

2. In matters of morals and behavior, religious 
people refuse to follow; i.e., to support or co- 
operate with anyone who shows disrespect for, or 
hostility toward, religion. 
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3. Certain sociologists—specifically myself in 
the book mentioned, Ruth Shonle Cavan, the late 
Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland, Dr. Walter Reckless, Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes, and especially Dr. Donald 
Taft—and psychiatrists and psychoanalysts in 
general do show disrespect for, or actual hostility 
toward, religion. 

4. Therefore, it is not to be wondered at that 
present methods of crime and delinquency control 
remain amateurish and archaic—it is the so-called 
experts who are themselves myth-minded in their 
failure to respect popular conceptions of morals 
and religion. 

This thesis has a certain appealing simplicity. 
It certainly wastes no words refuting such com- 
mon alibis as inadequate budgets, substandard per- 
sonnel, political short-sightedness, gross public 
ignorance of public affairs, and so on. Nor does it 
seek to base itself on the shaky foundation of gross 
empirical fact. Appearances, as we all know, are 
frequently deceptive. Thus, a few years ago when 
a state legislature in setting up a civil service sys- 
tem that was to include adult probation officers 
specifically refused to include juvenile probation 
officers in the system. The superficial explanation 
was “the power of the probate judges’ lobby.” Pos- 
sibly there may have been a religious question in- 
volved, but nobody saw it. Equally hidden was the 
religious angle of a Michigan county board of su- 
pervisors’ action in turning down one morning 
their own probate judge’s request for $5,000 for 
a full-time probation officer and then in the after- 
noon cheerfully voting $25,000 to repair the race 
track at the fairgrounds! On the surface, likewise, 
one looks in vain for expert disregard of religion 
as the reason why another county board of super- 
visors flouted the recommendations of a National 
Probation & Parole Association survey for staffing 
their juvenile probation office with trained per- 
sonnel and instead laid down as the first pre- 
requisite for appointment to that office “residence 
of the applicant within the county”—a county that 
had never had any trained probation officer since 
the Indians moved west! 

No doubt there have been cases in which the 
language or attitude of so-called experts alienated 
legislative committees or local boards of super- 
visors or correctional administrators. But at least 
in my own experience of some 20 years in Michi- 
gan, co-operation of religious leaders of all faiths 
in control programs has been the rule and when 
such programs failed to receive official support, 
the reason was never religious but much more 
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mundane: false economy, fear of outside control, 
local pride, and what-have-you. Such testimony 
has only limited value, but at least it is. an appeal 
to induction. Father Coogan’s argument is entirely 
deductive, and no deductive argument is any bet- 
ter than its premises. 

This particular argument rests on a hidden pre- 
mise that is plainly contrary to fact, namely, that 
in matters of behavior religion is the only variable 
that determines official or public acceptance or re- 
jection of expert advice. If religion were actually 
the only variable determining acceptance or rejec- 
tion of expert advice in matters of behavior, Father 
Coogan’s thesis would be irresistible. But actually 
whether one person, a committee, or the public ae- 
cepts or rejects a recommendation, the employ- 
ment of a trained probation officer is a function 
not merely of religious attitudes but of education, 
the state of the budget, vested interests, political 
corruption, personal involvement, and so on and 
so on. 

Actually, of course, the question of what deter- 
mines acceptance or rejection of expert advice can- 
not be settled deductively at all. It is a question of 
fact. In practically all instances known to me, 
ranging from clinical situations to meetings of 
legislative committees and American Legion con- 
ventions, religion has had nothing to do with the 
fate of expert opinion. I have seen Catholic psy- 
chiatrists and social workers flouted by patients 
of the same faith, and I have seen so-called experts 
of no particular faith at all “sell” their opinions 
to men of all faiths. . 

Father Coogan’s thesis falls deductively because 
its hidden premise is false. It falls inductively be- 
cause the facts seem to be against it. But to say 


that religion is not the only, or even the dominant, — 


factor determining the indifference of the Ameri- 
can public to the scientific movement in crimi- 
nology is not at all the same thing as to say that 
an author’s attitude toward religion is unimportant 
in winning a hearing for what he has to say. Had 
Father Coogan contented himself with showing 
that many religious persons like himself have no 
use for deterministic, morally relativistic books, 
such as he accuses some of his sociological col- 
leagues of writing, he would have been on factu- 
ally firm ground. He himself has protested before 
against such trends in sociological literature. Un- 
doubtedly there are inarticulate millions who 
would agree with him. 

But to ascribe the massive cultural lag in the 
application of scientific methods to the correctional 
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field in America all to the irreverent, disrespectful, 
or antireligious writings of a few sociologists and 
psychiatrists is surely to exaggerate almost gro- 
tesquely the influence of scientific experts on 
American institutions. The practical men who run 
things do not take any of us so seriously as Father 
Coogan does—and not because of religion, either. 
Traditionalism is still strong in every county seat 
and state capital. 

It was traditionalism and traditionalism alone 
that I was attacking in Delinquency Control, not 
theology, religion, or the church. But by quoting 
parts of my attack on nonscientific methods of con- 
trol and by omitting all that I did have to say about 
religion and the church, Father Coogan manages 
to achieve not what he calls “a fair sample of his 
(i.e, my) manner,” but grist for his own mill, 
namely, a starting point for belaboring determi- 
nists, moral relativists, and psychiatrists. Father 
Coogan does not quite accuse me of being one of 
this despised coterie, but he says my “treatment 
of the ‘will’ . . . suggests determinism” in a para- 
graph in which I pointed out that “Ever since the 
coming of the machine more and more men more 
and more of the time have had to acquire causal 
clarity in their dealings with material things” and 
have had to “give up thinking in terms of ‘spirits’ 
and ‘will’ in their dealings with binders and punch 
presses and railroad engines and motor cars and 
radio sets.” How this convicts me of determinism 
or even suggests it passes my comprehension. All 
I said is that in order to effectuate their purposes 
with machines men have had to learn to think 
causally; i.e., in terms of cause and effect. That 
seems to me to be a statement of fact. It says abso- 
lutely nothing whatever about how those purposes 
themselves are determined. If that is determinism, 
make the most of it! 

In the next paragraph Father Coogan turns 
from his doubts about my position to assail my 
more vulnerable colleagues with the transitional 
phrase, “Whatever Dr. Carr’s personal estimate 
of the objective truth of religion is .. .” Had he 
really wanted to know, he might have turned to 
the index under “Church”’—‘“as a humanizing fac- 
tor, 349; role in delinquency control, 498.” The 
role of the church in delinquency control I urged 
church people to determine for themselves, imply- 
ing very frankly that most churches were not 
doing very much over and above what they were 
doing for normal children. Again, that is a ques- 
tion of fact—but not very good evidence of my in- 
difference to, or hostility toward, religion! 
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Father Coogan charges that “While he (myself) 
evinces a willingness to accept the aid of church 
groups, he misses the opportunity to win whole- 
hearted support through a clear statement of per- 
sonal esteem for what the masses know as reli- 
gion.” I refer him to the book he has quoted from 
so liberally, Delinquency Control, page 349: 

How to resolve the conflict of values to which every 
person is exposed and how to orient oneself to the ulti- 
mate mysteries of the universe are matters on which the 
great religious traditions have age-old answers. Since 
scientific technology has taken over most of the practical 
(or magical) functions of religion so that to control an 
outbreak of smallpox we quarantine and vaccinate in- 
stead of relying on supernatural aid, many people have 
jumped to the conclusion that the old traditions “have 
nothing for the modern age.” Anyone who thinks realis- 
tically about man’s situation in the universe, however, 
and the basic limitations on scientific knowledge must 


question the wisdom of such attitudes. (Italics added for 
present emphasis. ) 


I would refer him also to my chapter on “The 
Church” in Introductory Sociology, Cooley, Angell, 
and Carr (Scribner’s, 1933) pp. 450-472, in which 
the church is regarded as having four unique so- 
cial functions. 

Finally, I might add, in the work of the Michi- 
gan Clergymen’s Delinquency Prevention Commit- 
tee—on which the Detroit diocese of the Catholic 
Church was represented — both in co-operation 
with the Michigan Child Guidance Institute and 
later (as described in Willow Run by Carr and 
Stermer, Harper and Brothers, 1952, pp. 303-304) 
in providing leadership for a disorganized war 
production area. In all these experiences of many 
years I can remember no evidence that the church 
leaders of Michigan ever withheld “wholehearted 
support” for any reason whatever. Summoned to 
a delinquency conference in Ann Arbor by the late 
Governor Luren Dickinson, every major faith— 
and every Catholic diocese in Michigan — was 
represented. Later, challenged to provide leader- 
ship for the Willow Run area in the midst of the 
oncoming disorganization of bomber plant days 
during the war, the Michigan Clergymen’s Delin- 
quency Prevention Committee called a special invi- 
tational conference in Ypsilanti, April 7, 1942, at 
which the Committee met with representatives of 
the State Defense Council, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, local units of government, the U.A.W.-C.I.0., 
and the University of Michigan and authorized the 
formation of a Willow Run Family Security Com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the efforts of 54 federal, 
state, and local public and private agencies in the 
bomber area. That too little came of this attempt 
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at co-ordination was due not to the lack of “whole- 
hearted support” by church people but to the gen- 
eral chaos prevailing at Willow Run. 

All in all, Father Coogan has failed to show de- 
ductively that archaic methods of crime control 
are due primarily to the irreligion of criminolo- 
gists and psychiatrists. The facts indicate that the 
problem is more complex than that. His indictment 
against me, I submit, is a trifle one-sided; and the 
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splendid co-operation of church leaders in Michi- 
gan for many years with various efforts to arouse 
interest in the problem hardly justifies the imputa- 
tion he presents. Using the same method of rea- 
soning as Father Coogan, I would say that his 
outburst “suggests” more aversion on his part to 
scientific objectivity than real concern with the 
reasons why the myth mind still dominates delin- 
quency control in America. 


A REPLY By HARRY ELMER BARNES, PH.D. 
Educator, Writer, and Lecturer 


READ WITH SOME AMUSEMENT and _ interest 
I Father Coogan’s observations on my alleged 

attitude toward the relationship of crime and 
religion as set forth in New Horizons in Criminol- 
ogy.’ He leads off by a reference to my “habitual 
hostility to religion.” I have never expressed any 
hostility to religious views and practices which 
are compatible with the knowledge and experience 
that are available to man in the twentieth century. 
My only hostility is directed toward an archaic 
supernaturalism and eschatology which has more 
in common with Sitting Bull than with Sumner, 
Einstein, and Pearson. Indeed, I have frequently 
expressed an enthusiastic support of a modernized 
and humanistic religion devoted to the betterment 
of mankind. I actually wrote a rather long book 
some 20 years ago in support of just such a reli- 
gion. I have no doubt that a religion of this kind 
could exert a large influence in reducing the vol- 
ume of crime and in rehabilitating criminals. But 
the failure of orthodox Christianity to produce 
such results has been amply demonstrated by cen- 
turies of experience. 

Father Coogan would have the reader think 
that his brief quotation of a single sentence repre- 
sents about all that we have to say about religion 
and crime in the New Horizons in Criminology. As 
a matter of fact, some 12 pages are given to the 


1 Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1943. 


subject in the course of which we cite all the lead- 
ing studies and present much statistical data. 

It is probably quite true that many criminals 
are not regular attendants at ecclesiastical services, 
in the years immediately preceding their criminal- 
ity and imprisonment. But all the evidence indi- 
cates that the majority of our criminals are born 
and reared in orthodox religious circles. The Cath- 
olic Church has always laid great emphasis upon 
the overwhelming influence of religion if steadily 
applied during the period of youth. If orthodox 
Christianity is any real check on crime, then this 
strong religious experience in childhood should 
“take” and should hang over as a decisive influ- 
ence in adult life. It should be particularly power- 
ful in restraining juvenile criminality. But the 
increase of the latter would seem to deny any such 
decisive influence. 

I see no reason for intruding further upon the 
space and patience of FEDERAL PROBATION in an- 
swering Father Coogan’s general argument. Those 
interested in my opinions can fruitfully read pages 
183-187 and 662-668 of the second edition of New 
Horizons in Criminology which has just appeared. 
They may be especially commended to Father 
Coogan. On the title page of the book he will dis- 
cover that Professor Negley K. Teeters helped to 
write the book and to formulate the views on reli- 
gion and criminality which are expressed therein. 
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A REPLY By NEGLEY K. TEETERS, PH.D. 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Temple University 


S COAUTHOR with Dr. Barnes of New Hor- 
A izons in Criminology I must confess a modi- 

cum of chagrin that our book was so slight- 
ed by Father Coogan as to rate only one paragraph 
of his article. Both our earlier edition (1943) and 
the recent, second edition (1951) face up to this 
very problem of religion and crime in a realistic 
manner. As coauthor with John Otto Reinemann 
of another book in the field, The Challenge of De- 
linquency (1950), I have discussed both religion 
and morality as preventives of juvenile delin- 
quency. Many pages are devoted to these matters 
in all we have written in textbook form. Father 
Coogan might read what we bring to the subject 
in assaying the results of all the known studies in 
these areas. 

Certainly no sociologist has ever minimized reli- 
gion as a social institution. Yet institutions, man- 
made as they are, must be appraised for what they 
are worth in a culture. And before any analysis of 
religion can be made it is of the utmost importance 
that it be defined. Most religious arguments be- 
come overheated because of differences in defini- 
tion. Generally speaking, religion deals with man’s 
relationships with the supernatural. This relation- 
ship takes many forms, depending on the culture 
in which it flourishes. The same may be stated 
about the kind of moral code or the body of law 
in operation. All are institutions, sociologically 
speaking, and they vary from culture to culture. 
Naturally we, in this country, are interested in the 
religion, morality, and law of western civilization. 
It is also important in our discussion to state that 
religion and religious leaders assert themselves in 
the fields of morality and ethics and no one would 
deny them these rights. 

In being disturbed with delinquency and crime 
society must turn to law observance primarily. 
Many amoral persons, even blasphemous persons, 
manage to stay clear of crime, although they may 
be public pariahs. What is most desired in operat- 
ing a socially well-integrated group of citizens 
(in our culture) is a respect for the person and for 
private property. Millions of people in this coun- 
try, belonging to no religious sect, attending no 
church, subscribing to no religious dogma, live 
scrupulous, law-abiding, and reasonably high mor- 
al lives. They also rear families who never become 
delinquent or criminal. Many such families are 


agnostic or atheistic. On the other hand, a large 
number of persons who have grown up in Sunday 
School and church, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
find their way into jails and penal institutions. 
They may be back-sliders from the church or from 
the sacrament, but there they are. 

The church serves many functions. Many church 
members are actually little concerned about their 
future in the hereafter but identify themselves 
with their church for social or business reasons. 
This is certainly true of Protestants. In fact, many 
people find themselves under social pressure to be 
identified with a church. But there are many intel- 
lectuals who are hard put to inculcate a rational 
way of life into their children simply because, per- 
force, these children associate in school and in their 
neighborhoods with those who are being indoc- 
trinated with an orthodox religion which empha- 
sizes the afterlife. Certainly all intelligent people 
want their children to become conversant with the 
culture history of the Old and New Testaments. 
We live in a culture where those unfamiliar with 
this colorful history would be actually handicap- 
ped. Interpretation is what such parents must sup- 
plement. 

In our work, New Horizons in Criminology, we 
have reviewed all known studies which deal with 
religion and Sunday School training and crime or 
delinquency. We feel that what is needed are stud- 
ies, not opinions. Everybody has an opinion and 
all too frequently religionists have pontificated on 
this point by quoting from well-known public lead- 
ers. The way to get along in our social structure 
is to side with the angels. The hard way is to 
explore the facts. Certainly there is no way of 
ascertaining just how many children refrain from 
delinquency or adults from crime because of the 
fear of punishment in the hereafter or for fear of 
a tussle with our courts. It is much more hopeful 
to believe that the majority of our children and 
adult citizens refrain from nonsocial behavior 
because they have accepted, through the social- 
izing process, the moral and ethical sanctions of 
their culture. 

While we have cited in our books the several 
studies that have been thade in the area under 
discussion, I feel it is pertinent here to briefly 
review them. 


REPLIES TO FATHER COOGAN’S ARTICLE 


Regarding religious training, through Sunday 
School attendance we find that it makes little diff- 
erence whether children go to Sunday School or 
not, so far as delinquency is concerned. Early stud- 
ies by Mursall and Hightower bear this out. In 
Mursall’s study of boys in the Ohio reform school 
he found there was no significant relation between 
religious training and delinquency or nondelin- 
quent behavior. Hightower’s study showed defi- 
nitely that the tendency to lie and cheat (morality 
or ethics) among 3,000 children tested, was in 
direct proportion—not in inverse ratio—to their 
knowledge of the Bible and scriptural precepts. 

In a later study by Kvaraceus (1945) of 761 
delinquent children in Passaic, New Jersey, he 
found that nearly all of them were affiliated with 
some church. Not only were they members, but 
54.2 percent of them attended church regularly 
and an additional 20.4 percent attended occasion- 
ally. Only 8.8 percent admitted nonmembership 
and only 25.4 percent of the total stated that they 
rarely visited any church. A study by Middleton 
and Fay (1941) of 83 delinquent and 101 non- 
delinquent girls, ranging from the eighth to tenth 
grades, showed that the delinquents manifested a 
more favorable attitude toward Sunday observ- 
ance and the Bible. 

A still more recent nation-wide study of Sunday 
School attendance made by the magazine Pageant 
is significant since it was conducted with the co- 
operation of the International Council of Religious 
Education with a test compiled by Professor S. R. 
Laycock of the University of Saskatchewan. This 
study revealed, first, that Sunday School attend- 
ance has gone down materially through the years 
(from 21 million in 1926 to 18 million in 1949) 
despite a great increase in population (and there 
was just as much delinquency and crime in 1926 
as now, in proportion to population) ; second, the 
shoddy physical setting and colorless teaching 
found in so large a percentage of Sunday Schools; 
and third, which is more to the point, the woeful 
ignorance of children so far as Biblical knowledge 
is concerned. The poll showed that in a single test 
of Biblical knowledge, Protestant children attend- 
ing Sunday Schools failed with an average mark 
of 35 percent; Catholic children were slightly 
better, with an average of 45 percent; and the 
children who never attended, had a mark of 30.4 
percent, which was not a bad showing for non- 
attendants. The study further showed that in the 
more intangible but probably more important fac- 
tor of religious feeling the children showed an 
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amazing lack of interest. These studies certainly 
demonstrate, to some degree, that Sunday Schools 
have little to contribute aside from possibly serv- 
ing as a pleasant socializer for children. And many 
people admit this as the reason why their children 
go to Sunday School. 

The actual influence of churches and religious 
education on morality itself must be considered. 
This topic was exhaustively studied in the defini- 
tive work published some years ago by Professors 
Hartshorne and May, Studies in the Nature of 
Character. This study was sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. These auth- 
ors ask, “Are Sunday School children more honest 
than other children?” They came to the conclusion 
that there was no great difference between those 
who attend and those who do not. To quote: “Ap- 
parently, the tendency to deceive is about as pre- 
valent among those enrolled in Sunday School as 
it is among those who are not, in one community, 
and in another, those enrolled are less deceptive 
than those not enrolled.” 

If there are any studies whatsoever that show 
up the value of religious training as a deterrent to 
crime, delinquency, immorality, or unethical con- 
duct, this writer has never seen them. The “mass 
mind,” or the “myth mind” to use the phrase in 
Father Coogan’s article, is bombarded from birth 
to grave by those who find it expedient, safe, and 
even popular to stress the ideal-values of the cul- 
ture without exercising any critical judgment 
whatsoever. Thus the “mass mind” is suspicious 
of psychiatry, social casework, sociology, the Kin- 
sey findings, and is willing to cling to the tradition- 
al way of life. That is human nature but it cer- 
tainly does not prove that these traditions are 
rational or correct. 

The question is, do we want religious orthodoxy 
or moral integrity? This question must be faced by 
religious leaders and answered with conviction 
before religion can cope with crime. As Eduard C. 
Lindeman writes: “I reject the notion that an in- 
crease in the number of persons receiving the type 
of religious education now prevalent will auto- 
matically result in a diminution of crime.” 

As stated earlier, no one can venture a guess as 
to how many citizens walk the straight path of 
moral rectitude because of their fear of hell. It is 
refreshing to believe that most people are law- 
abiding and morally decent because they enjoy 
such a way of life. Certainly parents who have 
thought through their own philosophy of life wish 
to rear children who will refrain from delinquent 
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behavior. They feel it is important that their chil- 
dren develop a reverence for the inscrutable be- 
hind the universe, call it what you will. They want 
them to know the Bible stories as a part of their 
cultural heritage, not as revealed dogma but ra- 
ther as a primitive people’s culture history. And 
certainly, above all, they want them to respect 
the law and to develop a high moral tone. And 
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further, they want to develop in their children a 
respect for every human being’s dignity. Religion, 
stripped of its superstition and orthodoxy, could 
be of real service in supplementing the home and 
school. 

It must be stated as the judgment of this writer 
that religion, as we know it, is of little value in 
deterring people from delinquency and crime. 


Secularism Alien to Our Covenant Nation 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN EDWARD COOGAN, S.J. 
Director, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


OMETHING over a hundred years ago in in- 
S creasingly decadent France a brilliant young 

man with a streak of madness that once con- 
fined him to a mental asylum came to the conclu- 
sion that God was at least unknowable. For him, 
therefore, society was life’s chief value. In conse- 
quence he began to construct sociology, the “‘science 
of society” that knows no God. His work came to 
the notice of young America and became an omi- 
nous cultural borrowing of our developing univer- 
sities. Of course, the concept of a Godless society 
(and its consequence, a man-made morality) was in 
sharp opposition to the philosophy upon which our 
country was built. In the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, our most fundamental political document, 
the founding fathers held “these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights ....” In that concept of government, 
violations of those “unalienable Rights” are “unal- 
ienable Wrongs.” But young America needed a sci- 
ence of society ; Comte’s creation was sophisticated 
and ready-made. In the course of its American so- 
journ that anti-American importation has come to 
be treated by its practitioners as alone intellectu- 
ally respectable; the “self-evident” truths of the 
founding fathers are deemed “maize, finely ground.” 


Sociological Shiftings Are Taking Place 
What have been the fruits of the Comtian idea? 


1 Quoted, Small, Aibion & George Vincent, An Intoduction to the 
Study of Society. New York: American Book Co., 1922. p. 31. 
2A History of Social Philosophy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
p. 530. 
3 George Lundberg (editor), Trends in American Sociology. New 
York: John Day & Co., 1929. p. 105f. 
- 4 Social & Cultural Dynamics, vol. ii. New York: American Book 
oO. p. 474. 


Let us ask only its intimates. Lester F. Ward, the 
dean of American sociology, says of Comte: “He 
seems to possess the rare power, everywhere mani- 
fest throughout his works, of weaving upon a 
warp of truth a woof of error.” Of Ward himself, 
Dr. Charles Ellwood, late of Duke University, has 
gone on record: “It is not unfair to Ward to say 
that his philosophy, psychology, and sociology are 
a chaos of contradictions, if we take all of his writ- 
ings as a unit. Ward was too big a man, perhaps, 
to permit contradictions to trouble him.” We have 
Read Bain, too, telling of the almost complete repu- 
diation in our time of the commonly accepted socio- 
logical propositions of even a generation ago.® 
Pitirim Sorokin generalizes more widely: “Within 
some seventy years after August Comte, dozens 
and dozens of different theories and approaches 
and systems rushed into the field of sociology, had 
their heyday and dwindled. Today’s commonly 
accepted theory is discarded tomorrow.” That able 
Harvard sociologist goes on to say, “The main 
works of Plato or Aristotle or St. Thomas or sev- 
eral other great social thinkers I would not ex- 
change for all the textbooks on sociology of the 
postwar period taken together.’ 

While these sociological shiftings were taking 
place, too many of our universities, in our own 
time, had become known as rather special hide- 
outs of un-Americanism. Professors taught at 
times theories of life and government that seemed 
strangely sympathetic with atheistic Communism. 
They were listed, too, by responsible agencies as 
holding multiple membership in fellow-traveler 
crganizations. These fellow-travelers somehow 
seemed to disembark before reaching port. But too 
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many of their un-Americanized student products 
had to learn the hard way, straggling back de- 
flowered from a Volga boatride. 


Supernaturalism Has Always Been the 
Religion of Mass America 


It was with such thoughts in the back of my mind 
that I read Dr. Lowell Carr’s (in many respects) 
admirable volume Delinquency Control. Dr. Carr 
there insistently complains of a lack of support 
for the preventive and corrective efforts of the 
experts. These complaints—in context—were the 
precipitating cause of the article I wrote for the 
March 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. I there 
ventured the opinion that “One chief cause of mass 
failure to co-operate with the experts would seem 
to be the latters’ quite commonly indicated disre- 
gard of or even contempt for religion.” I cited 
from Dr. Carr’s text such dubious expressions as 
“life philosophies, religions, or what-have-you” 
and his unprovoked slurs upon “supernaturalism” 
(a matter quite outside his scientific field). I did 
not claim that these expressions formed a major 
portion of his volume. But I thought they showed 
plainly his lack of respect for the religion of the 
masses; hence I thought they gave an inkling of 
what may have impaired the mass appeal of his 
capable efforts. I still think so. Supernaturalism 
is and always has been the religion of mass Ameri- 
ca. That a sociologist in the public employ should 
feel free to leave the broad field of his scientific 
competence to slur the religion of those who give 
him his bread seemed too much to bear. Slurs upon 
the belief of religious America may unfortunately 
pass unchallenged by dependent students in a pub- 
lic classroom, but surely not in the American press. 


There Is Room for Informed, Mature Surmise 


Among the other textbooks of criminology that 
I called (in part) similarly objectionable was that 
by Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan. In her very teachable 
text I thought her reference to religion (2 pages 
among 678) both scanty and disparaging. She has 
since explained that this treatment was the conse- 
quence of a lack of pertinent research data. But 
the disparagement itself is built upon mere sur- 
mise. What are the research data for her easy 


5 Karl Detzer, “‘Pigs & Cabbages Reform Bad Boys,” Reader’s Digest, 
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dismissal of the prison chaplain: “Early chap- 
lains ... played an important part in prisons.... 
Other specialists have come to the fore as the chief 
technicians of good conduct”? And for that matter, 
how much criminological research succeeds in 
eliminating the factor of surmise? Even the find- 
ings of the Gluecks after a study of 25 years have 
recently met with rough handling by some com- 
petent critics. In seeking the cause of criminal 
conduct there seems room for informed, mature 
surmise. The offender is of our own kind; none of 
us needs strain himself to conceive of himself as 
falling into a like fault; in fact, “In many things 
we all offend.” 

Dr. Cavan might have found competent testi- 
mony to the value of the prison chaplain in prison- 
er rehabilitation. She makes many references to 
the state prison of Northern Illinois. The officials 
would readily have told her—as they told me—of 
their chaplain whose influence for good was easily 
first in the whole prison. Among an inmate popula- 
tion whose slogan was, “Everybody has his racket,” 
the chaplain met with respect as he moved 
about even among convicts furiously engaged in 
burning the prison. Dr. Cavan and her esteemed 
fellow criminology textbook makers might have 
added, too, such informed opinions regarding the 
importance of the chaplain as that of Frank Sain, 
after 13 years as warden of Cook County’s huge 
jail: “One good chaplain working in a cell block is 
worth a hundred men with tommy guns guarding 
the walls.”® Or the authors might have cited such 
an experienced official as Major Thomas J. Hanlon, 
Superintendent of New York State Institution for 
Defective Delinquents: “The most powerful in- 
fluences in correcting the mentally defective’s 
antisocial, criminalistic and warped social ideas, 
attitudes and habits are the moral and ethical 
teachings expounded by Hebrew, Protestant and 
Catholic Chaplains.”*® Or so distinguished an au- 
thority as Alexander Paterson, Commissioner of 
Prisons for England and Wales. When asked, 
“What, to your mind, is the most potent factor in 
the betterment of an inmate?” he snapped out in 
typical British-officer style, ‘““A good chaplain.’ 

That favorable opinion of the chaplain is echoed 
by Warden John R. Cranor, Penal and Correction- 
al Institutions, Howard, Rhode Island: “I consider 
the change that we have made in the status of the 
chaplain during the past few years one of the ma- 
jor factors in bringing about the new spirit of the 
prison ....”’’ No wonder then that Sanford Bates 
declares, ““‘We have now realized that the chap- 
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lain’s job, rightly constructed, is an important job 
in any institutions... 

As to the more general question of the impor- 
tance of religion for crime prevention itself, Dr. 
Cavan might properly have cited the surely in- 
formed opinion of so mature a student as, say, 
J. Edgar Hoover. He tells us, for example, in his 
article, “Crime Begins at Home’: 

Regardless of a parent’s religious convictions, he owes 
it to his children to give them the opportunity of Sunday 
school and church attendance .... The hope of the world 
lies in a return to the faith of our fathers and a univer- 
sal acceptance of the Supreme Being who guides our 
destinies.’° 

Mr. Hoover does not content himself (as does Dr. 
Carr) with urging the activity of religious organi- 
zations in crime prevention. He makes by impli- 
cation a positive profession of faith in the inherent 
truth of supernatural religion and of human re- 
sponsibility : 

In both the church and the home children must be 
made to understand their individual responsibility for 
personal conduct. They must gain a personal apprecia- 
tion of the law of compensation and retribution which 
is unequivocally administered in the Heavens. Children 
must be encouraged to acquire sufficient religious con- 
viction to fortify their moral conceptions for later years 
when selfish aggrandizement, strong personal ambitions, 
dishonest associates or some other negative influence may 
seek to entice them into bartering their birthright as 


honest, forthright citizens for sordid careers of corrup- 
tion and crime.’ 


Is Free Will Destructive of Science? 


Dr. Donald Taft, to whom in my previous article 
I gave particular attention, now suggests that my 
chief objection to the religious implications of his 
volume lies in his denial of free will. I do reject 
as completely inadequate his explanation of one’s 
inner experience in “willing.” What is the testi- 
mony of one’s consciousness when—wide awake 
and attentive—he resists severe temptation Is it 
an immediate perception of active self-determina- 
tion, consonant with the conviction, “I am the cap- 
tain of my soul?” Or is one’s perception, as Dr. 
Taft thinks, one of mere muscle strain?!* How far 
wrong is Dr. Macintosh of Yale in dubbing this 
materialistic denial of free will as a mere “ration- 
alization of jealousy for the scientific method” ?1* 
And how wrong is the phychologist Max Werthei- 
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mer in confessing that even the convinced deter- 
minist (such as he) always acts with a conviction 
of free will?’* Dr. Taft thinks the concept of 
free will—indeterminism—destructive of science. 
When the physicists seriously proposed their 
theory of ultimate indeterminacy within the atom, 
who among the Comtians proclaimed this an at- 
tack upon science? Why cannot there be a crimi- 
nology that observes, weighs, measures, general- 
izes about the conditions and factors ordinarily 
only predisposing to crime, and under unusual 
circumstances even causing it? Why cannot crimi- 
nology be treated as a science of specifically human 
conduct rather than a cousin-german to physics 
and chemistry? For the practical man no further 
commendation of the free will explanation of hu- 
man conduct seems needed than that given by Dr. 


Gordon Allport, the Harvard professor of psy- 
chology: 


. the pragmatic justification for casting one’s lot with 
the indeterministic hypothesis is that it releases energies 
and avoids the tempting rationalizations in which the 
determinist can indulge, letting himself slide along the 
channel of least resistance and regarding the slothful 
course as the only one possible. Provided it is not indis- 
criminate or extreme, a belief in freedom has—who can 
deny it?—benign consequences.*® 
In the determinist theory any handicap of either 
heredity or environment—even unseen and unsus- 
pected—may predetermine one to crime. Hence 
the warning of Dr. William McDougall that deter- 
minism means tragedy to the many men “with un- 
mistakable flaws in their natural dispositions.”'¢ 
Hence, too, the urge upon William James to suicide 
until he asserted free will as the first act in his 
free will assumption.’* In the free will concept, 
given a twofold choice and proportionate motives, 
the agent determines his own conduct. Whatever 
may have been his past, he is the architect of his 
future. Habits may prove a heavy burden but— 
given the twofold choice and proportionate mo- 
tives—he can in each instance proclaim self-mas- 
tery. Hence a probation officer need not lie in as- 
suring his charge that the issue is up to him. And 
the probationer need not deceive himself to be 
convinced that he has what it takes to make good. 

We wonder why Dr. Taft thinks the man con- 
vinced of free will is obliged to hate the criminal. 
It was no determinist who cried out from the 
cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” The believer in free will can be 
obliged not to hate the criminal: “Judge not, lest 
ye be judged.” But the determinist convinced of 


his dogma could be obliged to nothing; as Dr. 
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Barnes says, “There is not the slightest iota of 
choice allowed to any individual from birth to the 
grave.’’!§ 

Objectionable as is this purely dogmatic asser- 
tion of determinism in the face of universal con- 
trary-conviction-in-action, Dr. Taft’s casual but too 
familiar assumption that all morality is relative is 
equally objectionable. We are aware that defense of 
an absolute morality today is deemed by the Com- 
tian sociologists to be little better than Neander- 
thal. We know, too, that many such modern schol- 
ars as Morris R. Cohen say that “(doctrines of 
natural rights of man) are, and by right ought to 
be, dead.”!® We would, however, refiect that ‘“‘The 
natural law always buries its pallbearers.” We do 
not agree that the Nazis’ systematic massacre of 
innocent millions was wrong only in case unau- 
thorized by a majority vote, or because of the ulti- 
mate failure of the Nazis’ scheme. Such massacre 
is wrong even when it “works.” We therefore hold 
with the founding fathers of our country, pro- 
claiming rights and duties imposed by the Creator, 
that there is an objective morality. 


“Not an Iota of Choice” 


I know of no discovery of science that has dis- 
credited a principle of government declared “self- 
evident” in the Declaration of Independence. I 
therefore see no logic whatever in such moral con- 
clusions as that of the Kinsey Report, that our 
codes of sex morality must be loosened to conform 
to shameful practice. Nor am I impressed by such 
opinions as that of Harry Elmer Barnes, that in 
many conditions, ‘adultery would not only be per- 
missible but even commendable. Indeed, adultery 
would seem frequently to be socially indispensable 
in certain areas like South Carolina, where there 
exists no legal ground for divorce.”’?° 

I am unimpressed, too, by Dr. Barnes’ defense 
of abortion on the ground that “no person with a 
modern and rational outlook can well pretend that 
it is better to bear an unwanted or excess child 
than to have resort to an abortion.’?! (What kind 
of parent deems one of his children excessive? It 
might be suggested to Dr. Barnes that the correc- 
tive of not wanting one’s offspring is to learn to 
want it. But we remember that he has “‘not an iota 
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of choice ... from birth to the grave.”) Dr. Barnes 
points to the much greater safety of abortion in 
Soviet Russia untroubled by our “Christian super- 
naturalism and impurity-complex.” It must seem 
to him highly reactionary that Russia has long 
since largely receded from her policy of free and 
easy abortions. 

Ironically enough, the whole of the relativistic 
complex that we have been discussing may be the 
consequence of a course or two in philosophy 
which the sociologist took as an undergraduate 
and has had reinforced by the Comtian assump- 
tions of the teachers in his major field; teachers 
who came to their slant in the same casual way. 
From such bare beginnings the sociologist sets 
himself up as the enlightener of others perhaps 
better informed. Hear one such Comtian philoso- 
phizing over the pedagogical task that awaits his 
kind among such as we: 

Prisoners, like the public generally, lack a scientific 

point of view. They are not determinists with respect 

to the explanation of crime. To the prison inmate, as 
to the typical judge or lawyer, a criminal chooses his 
behavior; he might have acted —* had he so de- 

sired; he is a free moral agent . 

The author of those lines concludes, “Hence the 
scientific penology of the future must not only sell 
its philosophy to prison administrators and the 
general public, but also to the criminal population 
of a prison community. ...” In all kindness, let us 
make a suggestion to the relativistic determinist 
tempted to impose his evangel on the rest of us: 
Please remember the following lines; it will be a 
saving to us all: 
Where weary folk toil, black with smoke, 
And hear but whistles scream, 


I went, all fresh from dawn and dew, 
To carry them a dream. 


I went to bitter lanes and dark, 
Who once had known the sky, 

To carry them a dream—and found 
They had more dreams than I.** 


Comment on Dr. Menninger’s Reply 


Dr. Karl Menninger, the eminent psychiatrist, 
has become a party to our discussion because of 
what I cited as indicating some disturbing condi- 
tions among the analysts. He both agrees with me 
and disagrees. He approves of my criticism of four 
of the criminology texts; but he remarks that there 
are more texts of criminology than I treat of. My 
selections are only a fair sample of the field. But 
there are limits to what can be covered in a maga- 
zine article. 


Dr. Menninger charges me with attempting to 
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demolish psychiatry. I am sorry he did not quote 
my precise words. Psychiatry, of course, is an hon- 
ored and most important branch of the healing 
art; it stands in no need of my approval. My only 
purpose in referring to psychiatry was to express 
my opinion as to why the public (as Dr. Carr com- 
plained) refuses to follow the lead of the experts— 
including psychiatrists—in the work of delinquen- 
cy control. Does the psychiatrist meet with no lack 
of public response in such efforts? Is popular re- 
sentment at a relativistic, naturalistic moral code 
never the reason for that lack of response? Is there 
no serious reason to fear that from the most inti- 
mate, unexampled, and often long-continued meet- 
ing of minds in much psychiatric treatment the 
remedy may be worse than the disease? We have 
all honor for the competent, conscientious, prudent 
psychiatrist; he can do a work none other can 
do. But the personal responsibility that he bears 
makes it imperative that scrupulous respect for 
the religious and moral commitments of the pa- 
tient and his sponsors be everywhere maintained. 
How practicable is this respect when the psychia- 
trist is, as frequently happens, as contemptuous 
as is many a Comtian of supernatural religion? 
The distinguished Swiss psychiatrist, Dr. Jung, 
20 years ago declared, as is well known: 

It seems to me that, as religion diminishes, nervous 
diseases notably increase. For most of my patients who 
have passed midde age, there is not one whose real prob- 
lem is not one of religious outlook; in the last resort 
every one of them suffers because he has lost that which 
a living religion has at all times given to its followers, 
and not one is really cured unless he recovers his re- 
ligious outlook.** 

That same authority on nervous diseases added 
that ‘All healthy ages had the institution of an in- 
structive faith; its absence is a sign of degen- 
eracy.” How adequate is the antisupernaturalistic 
analyst to bring such patients back to their reli- 
gious outlook? Is the common conviction that here 
lurks a danger quite unfounded? 

Paul Martin, Canadian Minister of Health, has 
recently felt called upon to spotlight this danger. 
Speaking in Ottawa to the consulting committee 
on mental health of the ministry of national health, 
he urged: 

Let no one think for one moment that our program of 
mental health work encourages insults against religious 
institutions and principles. Psychiatry has a great role 
to play and it is accomplishing a great work, but it must 


certainly know how to collaborate with the great reli- 
gious institutions. Why should there be any attack on 
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the fundamental beliefs to which persons of all religious 
denominations are attached? To my mind, psychiatrists 
should study the problem of mental hygiene with the 
religious leaders, rather than make declarations which 
wound the consciences of Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
who believe in God.*® 
Are we to suppose that the Canadian Minister of 
Health had no occasion for that warning? But 
Dr. Menninger could no doubt—and does—give at 
times a much more pointed reminder to his asso- 
ciates. As to his scorn for the one indicated source 
of my few comments on conditions among the 
analysts (it was a research job done by an able 
doctoral candidate of the professional analyst lit- 
erature, and was printed in one of the most compe- 
tent and responsible nonprofessional magazines 
in the country) :°° If the findings were in error— 
Dr. Menninger does not say so—he might more 
constructively have made correction than content 
himself with slurring the research scholar and the 
editor alike. (“Rather light a single candle than 
curse the dark.”’) 


Conclusion 


But to conclude. In the present crisis of our 
country faced with atheistic Communism, why 
divide our forces and weaken our defenses by ter- 
mite attacks upon the framework of our Union. 
America was built upon religion, by men who 
believed, too, in their own powers of self-deter- 
mination. They were not “graven images pushed 
from behind.” Our Army and Air Force are today 
training their recruits to that lofty view of them- 
selves and of their country. Through Character 
Guidance Discussion Topics?’ recruits are taught 
that America is a “covenant nation, one that pub- 
licly acknowledges the existence of God and its 
responsibilities toward Him.” These recruits are 
warned that “If we exclude God from our thinking, 
we are finished. .. . Without God we are no longer 
creatures of God in our convictions; instead we 
have become selfish animals for whom life has 
turned into one mad scramble of ‘dog eat dog’.” 
Scripture, the Ten Commandments, the soul are 
spoken of with reverence; “the highest know- 
ledge,” recruits are told, “is to know God... . Be- 
lief finds its highest development when it is faith 
in the God of the Bible.” 

Of course all that (and much more) is super- 
naturalism. But it is old line pre-Comtian Ameri- 
canism, the “faith of our fathers.” It is also the 
faith of the mass of Americans today, including 
many as well educated as our Comtian relativists. 
Belief in the “faith of our fathers,” our military 
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leaders are convinced, will best enable our forces 
to stop Stalin and his League of the Militant 
Godless. It ill becomes our university professors 
to go far outside the field of their scientific com- 
petence to undermine that faith by teaching an 
unfaith that can only give aid and comfort to our 


28 Quuted, Approaches to National Unity, New York: Harper, 1945. 
p. 870. 
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Concerning Prison Riots 


To THE EDITOR: 


This writer is firmly convinced that, given a just institu- 
tion administration, the main cause of prison riots is that 
institution officials are using wrong methods in handling 
problem cases. The method of dealing with problem cases 
should be the application of institutional disciplinary meth- 
ods combined with psychological procedures. 

While working as a psychologist’ at the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, scene of the recent riots, some of the 
writer’s many duties were to handle certain institution 
problem cases, act as a member of the disciplinary board, 
and work in the mental ward. Problem cases fall into two 
general categories: (a) chronic complainers, and (b) dis- 
ciplinary cases. 

Chronic complainers are those prisoners who do not 
violate prison regulations but who “pester” busy institu- 
tion officials with personal complaints. These complaints 
run the gamut—from not receiving ordered material for 
their hobbies to the mail question. Institutions deal with 
these prison “pests” by ignoring them. This is usually done 
by failing to acknowledge an inmate’s written communica- 
tion or failing to give proper consideration to individual 
complaints. 

Those in the second category, disciplinary cases, are 
violators of prison regulations; many in this group are 
serious complainers too. Disciplinary cases commit any- 
thing from “skating” (being in an unauthorized area) to 
assaultive behavior. To deter these violators institution 
officials effect solitary confinement—the silent treatment. 

Complainers suggest, provoke, and incite certain disci- 
plinary cases to lead a prison riot. The abrupt response of 
the institution officials to complainers causes them to carry 
to the general institutional group distorted stories. These 
malicious stories about prison authorities and procedure 
are accepted and circulated by the general institutional 
group” who “hate” the authorities that frustrate them, 
who are bored with prison procedures, and who are un- 
familiar with the true facts of the incidences. As these 
stories circulate, they become so warped that all signs of 
truth are lost and hence the reports of brutal beatings 
with chains in the disciplinary block, inhumane treatment 
in the mental ward, etc. While these incidences do not 
occur, they lay the groundwork for a potential riot by 
fostering widespread unrest among the general inmate 
body who are potential victims of the authorities. In this 
turbulent atmosphere, young assaultive prisoners who have 
an urgent need for the release of hostility and tension and 
who are eager to publicize themselves and make a name in 
the world of crime, light the match that sets fire to the 
fuel spread by the complainers. An explosion ensues upon 
the suggestion of hostile inmates within the institution 


1 During 1947-48. 

2 The offended homosexual carries tales to the homosexual group who 
relays them to their associates, the offended Negro carries tales to the 
Negro group, etc. 
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enemy. For men convinced that life is a divine 
drama, there is reason for sacrifice in view of the 
assurance of a final victory. But what reason is 
there for other than selfish indulgence in the secu- 
larist’s concept replacing that divine drama by 
what Carl Becker has dubbed a “blinding running 
flux of disintegrating energy ?’’?® 


the Editor 


itself or from news of activities of inmates in other insti- 
tutions. The general institutional group, primarily con- 
cerned with themselves and motivated by restlessness, 
boredom, hate, fear, frustration, and desire to belong, 
willingly take up arms in behalf of any cause and follow 
the leadership of the assaultive disciplinary cases into riot. 

Here presented is an authentic written quotation of an 
inmate of the State Prison of Southern Michigan to illus- 
trate how distorted stories have incited prisoners: 


“Inside of me it seemed like a raging fire. I thought to 
myself if I could get my hands on this rottenb....... 
I’d choke the life out of him. I wanted to kill the man 
because I’d be doing something for others as well as my- 
self. I’d be ridding the world of a degenerate who has 
brought nothing but broken hearts, shame and disgrace 
to tens of thousands of people.” 


The above attitude was directed against a most sincere, 
conscientious, overworked professional. 

Since problem cases apparently are the main source of 
prison riots, a method of deterring riots is to apply an 
effective procedure that will stop these problem cases from 
fostering unrest. Present institutional methods are ineffec- 
tive on “problem cases” because, in the main, these cases 
are mentally disturbed. An overt complaint such as failing 
to receive ordered hobby material may be a sign of unusual 
restlessness; the mail question may indicate the existence 
of serious family problems; skating, a recognized expres- 
sion of abnormal restlessness, is usually an indication that 
a more serious institution offense was planned; sadistic 
behavior in assaultiveness is definitely indicative of an 
abnormality. In brief, an offense committed in prison is 
usually a manifestation of psychological disturbance, since 
the motive is rarely one of financial or material gain. 

Institution officials handle the aforementioned mentally 
disturbed inmates by giving them the silent treatment— 
ignoring them or by solitary confinement. This treatment is 
diametrically opposed to therapeutic treatment for hand- 
ling these mentally disturbed. In the psychiatric field it is 
a sine qua non for therapy that such mentally disturbed 
patients be allowed to “talk” through their problems. Psy- 
chiatric observation reveals that the institutional methods 
of prohibiting expression of problems would encourage 
continued misbehavior and could actually aggravate these 
prisoners to a point of riot or psychological breakdown. 
Psychotherapy, on the other hand, directs the patient to 
resolve his real problems, hence deters displaced aggres- 
sion, chronic complaining, and the violation of prison 
regulations. 

Since a dichotomy between institutional methods and 
established psychiatric procedures plainly exists, prison 
riots might be avoided by combining psychiatric treatment 
and institutional methods. To effect this, the following plan 
is offered: 

All complainers and violators should be referred to a 
psychotherapist for diagnosis and treatment. While in 
solitary confinement the inmate should be permitted to have 
a short daily talk with the therapist if he so desires. After 
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completing solitary confinement, the inmate, instead of 
being returned to the general institutional group, should be 
admitted to segregation quarters where additional obser- 
vation and psychotherapy could be effected. Futher dis- 
position of the inmate should take into account the thera- 
pist’s recommendations.* 

Institutions should assign one therapist, or more if 
needed, in full time capacity to handle all problem cases. 


3 Some institutions follow the dangerous policy of corralling problem 
cases into particular job assignments. It is interesting to note that as 
far back as 1948 certain notorious problem cases in the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan vehemently complained about conditions in the 
laundry and warned that if these conditions were not rectified by the 
authorities something would be done about it. During the recent riots 
this building was demolished. 
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This will prove to be well worth the investment.‘ 

Since this writer believes the cause of riots are due, 
mainly, to the improper handling of institutional problem 
cases and since evidence supports the point that these 
cases are mentally disturbed, the method of dealing with 
institutional problem cases should combine institutional 
disciplinary methods and psychological procedures. 


Washington, D. C. PAUL CHERNUCHIN 


4In addition, to enhance morale, combat unrest and help keep peace 
in prison, officials should (a) impart to the genera] inmate body selec- 
tive administrative plans, (b) impart facts to disprove distorted stories, 
(c) exert extensive care in hiring inmate assistants who are in a posi- 
tion to verify these facts, (d) provide a “suggestion” box or survey 
plan for thoce prisoners who hesitate to make open complaints and (e) 
g.ve all complaints cons:deration. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpiToRs invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


We concern ourselves here with three court decisions of 
recent months, the question in each being of surpassing 
importance in the fields of probation, parole, and juvenile 
delinquency. Only one of these decisions has been reported 
and therefore the facts essential to easy understanding of 
the respective issues will be included. 


1. United States v. Carl John Dargis (Western District 
of Michigan). The facts in this case were discussed under 
the second question in this column in the March 1952 issue. 
Dargis, while on probation, was convicted and sentenced 
in another federal court. Through a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus filed in the first court he sought an immedi- 
ate hearing on the charge of probation violation. The court 
treated the action as a motion for hearing on the probation 
violation. Judge Raymond W. Starr, after stating that 
such a hearing was in the nature of a summary proceeding, 
and not a trial, citing Burns v. United Siates, 287 U.S 
216, and Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490, concluded his brief 
opinion (dated May 14, 1952), in the following language: 


“This court could issue a writ of habeas corpus ad 
prosequendum and secure the defendant’s immediate 
appearance for hearing on the charge of probation vio- 
lation. However, in view of the fact that the bench war- 
rant for his arrest for probation violation has apparently 
not been served, and as he has only a few months more 
to serve under his present two-year sentence, the court 
finds no necessity or justification for granting his request 
for an immediate hearing. The court is informed that a 
detainer has been placed against him and when he is 
discharged from his present confinement, he can then be 
returned to this district to answer the charge of proba- 
tion violation. To bring the defendant from his present 
place of confinement to this court at this time would in- 
volve unnecessary expense, and the administration of 
justice does not require such proceeding.” (Underscoring 
ours.) 


The underscored sentence significantly emphasizes the 
fact that neither law nor even-handed justice requires 
disposition of probation violation charges while the proba- 
tioner is imprisoned for the offense which turned him into 
a violator. It is also clear from the language used by the 
court that a hearing on the violation during imprisonment 
rests in the discretion of the court. This supports the view 


heretofore expressed in this column. It becomes evident, 
therefore, that a probationer undergoing imprisonment 
for a subsequent offense lacks any legal right to early 
hearing as a violator, and that the court confronted with a 
plea for such hearing will grant or deny the same as its 
judgment, after weighing the circumstances, may dictate. 
So far as known the opinion by Judge Starr is the first 
formal judicial expression upon the single issue arising 
from a probationer’s contention that he is entitled to 
prompt hearing irrespective of all else. The attitude of 
Judge Starr is probably shared by other district judges and 
rightly so, we think. In any event it provides us with an 
authoritative reply to the periodic complaints received 
from prisoners in like circumstances. 


2. United States v. Fotto et al (Southern District of New 
York) 103 Fed. Supp. 430. March 20, 1952. This decision 
has been reported, fortunately, and is therefore accessible 
to many readers of this column. District Judge Henry W. 
Goddard was confronted with the direct question whether 
an accused person who was under 18 years of age when he 
violated law, but over 18 when indicted therefor, was 
nevertheless entitled to processing as a juvenile under the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. The judge concluded that the 
language of the Act contemplates procedure thereunder as 
to any person under 18 when committing an offense even 
though no proceeding is begun before the eighteenth birth- 
day unless the Attorney General directs that adult pro- 
cedure be followed. In conformity with that view he 
granted the motion of LoCascio (one of the defendants) to 
dismiss the indictment as to him 

The violation here involved the possession of counter- 
feit bank notes by LoCascio in August 1950. He reached 
his eighteenth birthday in September 1950, and was in- 
dicted during the following month, October. He pleaded 
not guilty to the indictment, entered consent to be treated 
as a juvenile, and then filed a motion to have the indict- 
ment dismissed on the ground that the court lacked juris- 
diction to try him under the indictment because of his 
juvenile status when the offense was committed. The im- 
portance of the decision, both to juvenile offenders and for 
prosecutors generally, leads us to quote the core of the 
opinion. After pointing out that the majority of the state 
decisions hold that the age at the time of indictment or 
trial is controlling but that they afford no real guidance 
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because of variations in the wording of the state statutes, 
the court continued as follows: 


“As a general rule the punishment for an offense is 
that provided by the law in effect at the time the offense 
is committed. It seems to be clearly indicated in Section 
5031 that the Act was intended to apply to one who was 
a juvenile at the time the offense was committed, for it 
says— * * * “juvenile delinquency” is the violation of a 
law * * * committed by a juvenile and not punishable by 
death or life imprisonment.’ (Emphasis supplied.) 

“If this was not the intention of the Congress, I think 
it would not have failed to say what was the determina- 
tive date—the arrest, the indictment, or time of trial. If 
either of the latter dates, the indictment or the trial 
might be delayed to the prejudice of the offender and 
the purpose of this Act possibly nullified. 

“The Juvenile Delinquency Act was inspired by several 
good purposes: Recognition of the fact that a person 
under the age of eighteen does not have mature judgment 
and may not fully realize the nature of his act or the 
consequences; also that he should not have to bear the 
stigma of a criminal for the rest of his life because of a 
violation of the law when he was young, and that he 
should be encouraged by proper supervision and a 
changed environment to become a law abiding citizen. 

“As Section 5034 provides that if the court find a 
juvenile to be a delinquent, the court may place him on 
probation for a period not exceeding his minority or 
commit him to the custody of the Attorney General for a 
like period, it may be contended that the jurisdiction 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Act was limited to offen- 
ders under the age of eighteen at the time of the hear- 
ing; otherwise no adequate probation or custody could 
be imposed. The answer to and remedy for this situation 
is contained in Section 5032, which provides that the 
juvenile shall be proceeded against as a juvenile delin- 
quent unless the Attorney General has expressly directed 
otherwise, which it may be reasonably assumed he would 
do in an appropriate case.” 


This is the first formal judicial pronouncement that the 
time of violation is determinative of procedure, namely, 
that the Juvenile Delinquency Act is to be invoked when 
prosecution occurs after the eighteenth birthday for an 
offense committed before that date unless the Attorney 
General directs otherwise. This is the policy laid down by 
the Attorney General from the time the Act took effect. 
(See this column for December 1949). Considering the 
objectives of the Act, so ably epitomized by Judge Goddard, 
it is to be hoped that his determination of the principle in 
this case may find uniform acceptance on the part of those 
who handle juvenile offenders. 


3. United States v. Harold Gottfried. Decided June 5, 
1952. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, New York. This 
entire column was devoted to this case in the December 
1951 number. That discussion concerned the posture of the 
case in the district court and that court’s decision against 
Gottfried. Thereafter he perfected an appeal, the outcome 
of which is the subject here. 

The litigation began with an ex parte order by the dis- 
trict court directing issuance of a warrant for Gottfried’s 
arrest for failure to have paid his fine. Sentenced to serve 
3 years, to pay a fine of $20,000 and to stand committed 
for nonpayment, Gottfried was paroled and completed serv- 
ice of the imprisonment sentence and 30 days additional 
without paying the fine. His arrest followed and he chal- 
lenged it on the ground that he had been entitled to serve 
the 30 days period solely for nonpayment of the fine on 
parole and that he was intending to make application 
immediately for discharge as a pauper under Section 3569, 
Title 18, U.S. Code. However, the district court upheld the 
the Government’s position that the provisions of Section 
3569 were not satisfied by serving 30 days on parole super- 
vision but required actual imprisonment for that period as 
the condition precedent to application for discharge as a 
pauper. Readers will recall that the district court evinced 
some desire to have its conclusions tested by express recog- 
nition of the “substantial question” involved and by permit- 


ting the defendant’s freedom on bail during pendency of 
the appeal. 

The appellate court reversed the district court by unani- 
mous decision. It ruled 


(a) that Section 3569 did not require actual imprison- 
a to become eligible to apply for the pauper’s oath 
an 

(b) that the “maximum term” of sentence, used in 
Sections 4203 and 4205, Title 18, U.S. Code, means in a 
case of this kind the imprisonment period imposed and in 
addition whatever time is taken by a defendant to pay 
his fine or secure his discharge by law. 


The reasoning of the appellate judges appears in the 
laiter half of the opinion, as follows: 


“Section 3569 of Title 18 of the Code provides that 
‘When a poor convict, sentenced * * * to be imprisoned 
and pay a fine, * * * has been confined in prison thirty 
days, solely for the nonpayment of such fine,’ he may 
make application to a United States commissioner ‘in 
the district where he is imprisoned’ to take a pauper’s 
oath; and upon taking it he shall be discharged, and 
the commissioner ‘shall file with the institution in which 
such convict is confined’ a certificate setting forth the 
facts. The United States Board of Parole of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has for many years construed this section 
as permitting a paroled prisoner who was sentenced to 
both a prison term and a committed fine, to serve on pa- 
role the thirty days additional necessary to qualify him to 
take the poor convict’s oath. In the case at bar the United 
States attorney has challenged this construction of the 
statute and taken the position that during the additional 
thirty days the poor convict must be actually ‘confined 
in prison.’ The district judge agreed with the United 
States Attorney. This court does not. 

“Section 3569 is derived from, and is substantially a 
copy of, Section 1042 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to the words above quoted. No doubt as originally 
enacted, the words ‘confined in prison thirty days solely 
for the non-payment of such fine’ contemplated actual 
confinement within prison walls, since parole of federal 
prisoners was then unknown. The system of parolling 
federal prisoners was introduced by the Act of June 25, 
1910, 35 Stat. 819. In construing that Act, as amended, 
the Supreme Court said in Anderson v. Corall, 263 U.S. 
198, 196: 

«* * * The parole authorized by the statute does not 
suspend service or operate to shorten the term. While 
on parole the convict is bound to remain in the legal 
custody and under the control of the warden until the 
expiration of the term, less allowance, if any, for good 
conduct. While this is an amelioration of punishment, 
it is in legal effect, imprisonment * * * ’, 


This case was cited with approval in Zerbst v. Kidwell, 
304 U.S. 359, 361. See also United States ex rel. Gutter- 
son v. Thompson, 47 F. Supp. 150, 151, aff’d, 2 Cir., 135 
F. 2d 626, cert. den. 320 U.S. 755; United States ex rel. 
Carapa v. Curran, 2 Cir., 297 F. 946, 950. While on pa- 
role the appellant was constrained to remain within the 
Southern District of New York and subjected to various 
duties, such as making monthly reports, refraining from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, and obtaining permission 
from a probation officer before changing employment. 
Parole enlarged the confines of his prison but still left 
him within the legal custody and under the control of 
the Attorney General. Such being his status, we believe 
that he was ‘confined in prison’ within the meaning of 
section 3569 construed, as it should be, in connection with 
the Parole Act. 

“The appellee questions the Parole Board’s power to 
parole the appellant for any period extending beyond 
the three year sentence which expired on April 24, 1951. 
The argument relies on 18 U.S.C.A. Sections 4203 and 
4205. The former declares that a parolee remains, while 
on parole, in the legal custody of the Attorney General 
‘until the expiration of the maximum term or terms for 
which he was sentenced.’ The latter section provides 
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that a warrant for the retaking of a paroled prisoner 
may be issued only ‘within the maximum term or terms 
for which he was sentenced.’ The argument is grounded 
on the assumption that the appellant’s three year sentence 
is his ‘maximum term.’ We cannot agree with this as- 
sumption. The appellant’s maximum term was three 
years plus any further period until the fine is paid or 
otherwise discharged according to law. Parole Form 
No. 11, quoted above in the statement of facts, shows 
that such is the Parole Board’s interpretation of the 
statute. The Board’s long standing interpretation of 
this provision of a statute which it administers is, at the 
least, entitled to great respect. See Bellefield Co. v. 
Heiner, 3 Cir., 25 F. 2d 560, 563. We agree with it.” 


The opinion stirs little surprise in its finding that the 
“poor convict” statute does not demand a parolee’s return 
to prison as the steppingstone to discharge from super- 
vision. The automatic return of a parolee to prison for 30 
days upon expiration of the maximum imprisonment sen- 
tence is inconsistent with the rehabilitative objectives of 
parole. Especially would that be true where the parole 
period is characterized by excellent personal adjustment 
coupled with inability to liquidate the committed fine. The 
court appears to have recognized the necessity of avoiding 
any untoward result in its interpretation of Section 3569 
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in relation to parolees. It found its support in the fact that 
the remedial parole statutes postdated the “poor convict” 
statute by many years, plus the fact that a parolee is in 
custody in the sense implied by Section 3569. A contrary 
conclusion by this court could have resulted in confusion 
necessitating legislative changes in one or the other statute. 

Particular interest centers around the final paragraph 
of the opinion in which the court construes the “maximum 
term or terms for which he was sentenced,” the language 
of Sections 4203 and 4205, as coextensive with the period 
taken by a parolee to satisfy his fine by payment or in 
other lawful manner. This construction, by implication if 
not directly, continues the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Parole to completion of the maximum term as defined by 
the court. If jurisdiction thus lies and continues in the 
Board of Parole, authority to exercise such jurisdiction 
must be inherent; otherwise, jurisdiction for the period of 
the maximum term would mean nothing. The precise ex- 
tension of power inherited by the Board through this 
decision has not been determined, but on the surface it 
appears that the Board may be empowered to issue its 
warrant for arrest and commitment of parolees with com- 
mitted fines who wilfully or flagrantly neglect such obli- 
gations. In any event the Gottfried decision has become. 
the law in the Second Circuit because the Solicitor General 
decided against review by the Supreme Court. 
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EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“Probation as a Research Field,” by M. Grunhut (April 
1952). In this article the author suggests that interest in 
present day criminology has moved from the causation of 
crime to the effects of treatment and that we must focus 
more and more research upon the response of offenders to 
types of treatment. The author believes that probation af- 
fords an excellent field for such research, since probation 
is “treatment in the open” and lacks many of the inherent 
defects of prison treatment. 

‘A methodology for such research is suggested and the 
author believes that reliable research should commence 
with a 1 or 2 years’ intake study of fresh court cases which 
could then be followed during a prescribed period of post- 
probation adjustment. 

In an effort to document the feasibility of such research 
this article then reports on a pilot survey covering 200 
selected cases from 25 different probation areas in Great 
Britain. These cases in no sense comprise a random Sample 
but were selected in terms of their “successful” or “unsuc- 
cessful” adjustment on probation and for 2 years of post- 
probation adjustment. Half the probationers were under 
juvenile court jurisdiction and the other half under adult 
court jurisdiction. In all cases there was knowledge of at 
least 2 years postprobation adjustment. 

The cases were typical only of those cases whose after- 
conduct was known to the probation officer. According to 
the criterion selected the study rated 62.5 of the group as 
success and 37.5 as failures. 

In attempting to evaluate success or failure the study 
reflected two groups of factors: those called personal fac- 


tors and those termed social factors. Such personal factors 
as intelligence, character traits, and nature of emotional 
response were examined. There seemed to be some slight 
correlation between limited intelligence and failure par- 
ticularly among those who failed early in the postprobation 
period. The general impression of the study, however, con- 
firmed other studies which suggest that character traits 
and emotional reactions play a larger part in causation of 
delinquency than do intellectual factors. 

In evaluating emotional reactions criteria were set up to 
determine positive or negative emotional reactions to life’s 
situations. Using this criteria it was discovered that about 
42 percent of those with undesirable emotional responses 
appeared to be failures. Yet, interestingly enough, of 53 
probationers who had both low I.Q.’s and so-called unde- 
sirable emotional responses, 26 failed, yet 27 were suc- 
cessful. 

The researchers then focused intensive attention on the 
27 probationers who were successful, despite a combination 
of lower intelligence and undesirable emotional responses, 
to determine, if possible, what factors had tended to result 
in their successful adjustment on probation. Efforts to 
classify this 27 failed and the author comments: “The va- 
riety of human relationships which characterizes probation 
makes it almost impossible to classify the 27 cases of pro- 
bationers who succeeded in spite of low intelligence, unde- 
sirable character traits. . . . What this broad survey of 
these case studies reveals is rather a manifold approach 
and high degree of individualization in probation.” 

In evaluating social factors contributing to success or 
failure slight positive correlation was found between eco- 
nomic conditions and success or failure, though occupa- 
tional adjustment appeared to be far more positive in 
relation to success on probation than economic background. 

Of the 154 minors in the total group 76, or almost every 
other one, came from a broken home. However, interest- 
ingly enough, the survey showed that minors from com- 
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plete families had almost the same rate of success or 
failure as those from broken homes. Even in those homes 
torn by conflict in which criminal behavior was a pattern 
there appeared to be no evidence that children from those 
homes were much more likely to become adult criminals 
than children from homes torn by conflict where no crimi- 
nal behavior was known. One interesting observation which 
should be of great significance to us was that the survey 
seemed to show that the way young people are brought up 
is more significant than their family status. There was no 
relevant difference in the success rate of semiorphans and 
other children living in families with only one of their own 
parents. There appeared to be evidence that the stability 
of upbringing, whether institutional or family, contributed 
more to success than mere remaining with the family. With 
reference to complete families, the study shows again that 
the personal atmosphere in the family home is more im- 
portant than whether the family is objectively complete or 
incomplete. One of the most striking observations was that 
the “bright prospect of children from harmonious homes 
seems not impeded by the presence of delinquency in such 
homes.” 

Next to family circumstances the study showed that 
work habits were apparently the strongest factor corre- 
lated with success or failure. 

This survey makes no pretense at being definitive and 
the author comments in his conclusion that “the main im- 
pression gained from our analysis of 200 case studies of 
former probationers is that of the infinite variety of human 
destiny which defies statistical evaluation. The offender’s 
personal conditions, the probation officer’s approach, the 
probationer’s response and the further course of their 
lives comprise so many variables that any attempt at group- 
ing and subgrouping relevant data involves an element of 
chance if not of arbitrary assessment. “However, certain 
facts did stand out, among the most important of which 
was evidence that, in the face of general crime-producing 
factors, the positive influence of probation as a treatment 
device does succeed. Further research is urgent and in con- 
clusion the author makes a set of recommendations for ad- 
ditional intensive research: (1) The many variable factors 
in case studies of probationers make it necessary to plan 
for a large number of cases. (2) It is advisable to restrict 
follow-up studies to those who have been put on probation 
for the first time. This makes it possible to document all 
adjustments on a basis of first-hand knowledge. (3) A 
working party of psychologists and social workers should 
devise a uniform system of examination of a probationer’s 
mental equipment, scholastic attainments, and character 
traits. (4) The regular investigations and entries in the 
records during the follow-up period should not only refer 
to the probationer’s personal conditions and social adjust- 
ments but also to specific features of treatment, that is, 
for example, trust and responsibility, strong personal rela- 
tionship, and routine supervision or co-operation in a bas- 
ically new plan for life. 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“The Origin of Probation,” by J. P. Eddy, K.C. (Novem- 
ber-December 1951). This article contains numerous and 
extensive quotations from authoritative sources pertaining 
to the beginnings of probation. Several of these are found 
to be in conflict with one another and with the findings 
made by the author. For example, he cites the theory ex- 
pressed by Sir William Clarke Hall, former chairman of 
the National Association of Probation Officers, who wrote 
in an article on probation published in the 1945 edition of 
the Encyclopoedia Britannica, “The system on which the 
probation system is based originated in and was a develop- 
ment of the idea of the suspended sentence. . . . The credit 


for the earliest creation of these officers would appear to 
rest with the principal authorities of Boston, U.S.A., who 
appointed a number of them in the year 1878.” He then 
proceeds to relate that his “own investigations show that 
the idea of the suspended sentence was first introduced in 
France in 1884... and became law on March 26-27, 1891.” 

The author contends that “the germ, at any rate, of the 
probation system appeared in England long before the year 
1884” and in support of this statement quotes from a re- 
port issued in 1927 by the Departmental Committee on the 
Treatment of Young Offenders in which it is indicated that 
as early as 1820 the Warwickshire Magistrates “passed 
sentence of imprisonment for one day upon youthful offen- 
ders on condition that he be returned to the care of his 
parent or master, to be by him more carefully watched and 
supervised in the future. This practice was followed and 
carried further by the well known Recorder of Birming- 
ham, Matthew Davenport Hill, who in 1841 instituted a 
register of the forerunner of the probation officers and 
caused inquiry to be made by the police from time to time.” 

“A little later on we find yet another step forward. In- 
stead of sentencing the offender to one day’s imprisonment 
the London Magistrates released him conditionally on the 
bail of the Police Court Missionary, and the Missionary 
was charged with the duty of watching over his conduct. 
From this it was an easy transition to a definite system 
sanctioned by law with penalties which the law could en- 
force; but the change was not, in fact, made for many 
years. The Probation of First Offenders Act was passed 
in 1887, but it made no provision for supervision, and it 
was not until 1907 that the Probation of Offenders Act 
gave statutory sanction to a practice already adopted by 
many courts.” 

Despite the early references contained in this report, the 
author concludes that “America took the first step in the 
establishment of the Probation System when the Mayor of 
Boston was authorized to appoint a probation officer in 
1878. When, moreover, in 1880 a law was passed in Massa- 
chusetts permitting cities and towns to appoint probation 
officers, no statutory provision for supervision had been 
made in this country.” 

While this article has informative data as to the begin- 
nings of probation, it is especially noteworthy for an omis- 
sion; namely, no mention whatsoever is made of probation’s 
most illustrious advocate, John Augustus. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Probation and Due Process of Law,” by Sol Rubin 
(March 1952). Is withholding of presentence information 
from the defendant a violation of due process? Is it wise 
to permit scrutiny of the probation officer’s report other 
than by the sentencing judge? Will due process action 
paralyze probation by drying up confidential information 
sources? Do the advantages of disclosure and the require- 
ments of fairness to the defendant outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of restricted access to the report? 

These and related questions are answered pro and con 
in this excellent study. The author holds that new concepts 
of due process must accompany the newly provided au- 
thority in the court and probation department. There are 
recognized values in both protection to the court and to 
the defendant by giving the defendant access to the report. 
Due process developments can be favorable factors con- 
tributing to the growth of probation by providing suitable 
legal protection to the defendant who is the subject of pro- 
bation. In either situation scientific sentencing requires the 
preparation of a comprehensive presentence report. 

“Developing Employment Opportunities for Parolees,” 
by Maurice E. Williams (March 1952). Not just any job, 
but employment fitted to the parolee’s experience, compe- 
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tence, training, and interest is basic requirement for his 
personal rehabilitation and community adjustment. Work 
provides self-support, encourages growth of good habits, 
keeps the offender off the streets and away from unwhole- 
some company. The employed parolee actually has three 
times as good a chance to succeed as does the unemployed 
one: Wise prerelease planning, including testing, training, 
and vocational guidance, should be followed by co-operative 
aid from vocational and social agencies. Contacts with 
prospective employers must be maintained and the services 
of employment consultants used, when available. 


“Concepts and Cross Purposes,” by Paul W. Tappan (May 
1952). We are told that it is time to reorganize our think- 
ing about crime and mental disorder. The diagnosis of emo- 
tional disorders is of indirect interest only to the practical 
criminologist whose chief concern is for public security. 
Severe aberrations that may have caused serious or vicious 
crime and require protection of the community from their 
recurrence are important. The recent trend in psychiatry 
and casework to conceive of all criminals as the product of 
“emotional illness” or to assume that men who violate the 
law are, ipso facto, incapable of doing otherwise is re- 
garded as socially dangerous. 

The author concludes that standards in legal-medical re- 
lations are needed. Psychiatrists can aid in defining per- 
sonality disorders that are of serious significance and that 
demand special treatment. The rules of law and the methods 
of treatment, however, must protect the public. Close insti- 
tutional custody without psychiatric care is needed solely 
for those who are dangerous and untreatable. Treatment 
of the offender must be directly related to his criminality 
and not governed by his ability to discriminate between 
right and wrong, and must be based fundamentally on the 
protection of the public rather than the cure of the indi- 
vidual. 


“Possibilities of Psychotherapy for Prisoners,” by Ger- 
hard B. Haugen, M.D., Robert A. Coen, M.D., and Herman 
A. Dickel, M.D. (May 1952). These practicing Oregon psy- 


_chiatrists disclaim unscientific assertions often made by 


responsible persons that all the residents of penal institu- 
tions should be in hospitals undergoing psychiatric care or 
that, because these persons are psychiatric problems, they 
are not to be held responsible for their actions and are 
therefore really not guilty of crime. After having made 
more than 3,500 diagnostic interviews with Oregon state 
penitentiary prisoners, they have reached several conclu- 
sions: the psychopath and the inadequate individual is un- 
treatable by any psychotherapeutic means now known; so- 
ciety has not now the means to carry out adequately an 
effective treatment program; the results of psychiatric 
care of persons with severe personality disturbances, the 
psychopaths, the inadequates, schizophrenics, mentally de- 
fectives, senile psychotics, and neurotics have been very 
discouraging, offer little hope. 

This pessimistic tone of the paper regarding psychiatry’s 
inability to contribute toward the emptying of our prisons 
is offset by recognition of the value of the institutional 
psychiatrist in aiding the small minority of inmates who 
are amenable to such treatment, and in offering profes- 
sional counseling services. By facing realities of these 
penal problems, the psychiatrist can effectively aid the 
prison board in evaluating future conduct of inmates and 
assist in disciplinary matters by explaining the “why” of 
a prisoner’s actions. Prison personnel, particularly the 
guards, can be helped to gain a better understanding of 
human behavior and how best they can deal with it. The 
final statement of the splendid report is significant: “. . . 
Attempts to modify human reactions and tendencies so that 
an appreciable decline in prison population would result 
would be futile now and perhaps always.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“The Evolution of Probation in American Law,” by Charles 
W. Webster, (Buffalo Law Review, Spring 1952). Probation 
in the American system of jurisprudence has proved itself 
a great success. It is an outgrowth primarily of two fac- 
tors: first, the suspended sentence and its predecessors in 
the common law, namely, the benefit of clergy, the judicial 
reprieve, and the right of sanctuary and, secondly, the idea 
prevalent in American culture even in the colonial era that 
a man should have the right to a “second chance.” It was 
not until the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
however, that probation fully blossomed. It was then that 
the impact of scientific investigation in the social field 
brought a re-examination of our basic concepts concerning 
punishment and crime. Today emphasis has shifted from 
punishment as a deterrent to crime to an individual and 
social treatment of the offender with a view toward re- 
habilitation. 

Professor Webster points out, however, that there are 
certain areas in which probation is weak. Among these are 
the field of youth correction and the field of rehabilitating 
indigents accused of crime. He also sees danger in placing 
too great an emphasis on the social science point of view. 
He warns of the possibility that basic liberties may be en- 
croached upon in the interests of rehabilitation. He views 
the indeterminate sentence, which was developed as a means 
of individualizing treatment and as a means of destroying 
the retributive principle of punishment, as a return to the 
old order if society does not provide the funds, the psy- 
chologists, the psychiatrists, and the social workers neces- 
sary for individualized treatment. 

“Juvenile Court and Welfare Agency: Their Division of 
Function,” by Harry L. Eastman and A. N. Cousins (Ameri- 
ccn Bar Association Journal, July 1952). The historical de- 
velopment of the juvenile court from the ancient English 
court of wards and liveries to its present day integration 
with the court systems in many of our states is carefully 
traced in this learned article by Judge Eastman and Dr. 
Cousins. It is pointed out, however, that today there is a 
tendency to confuse the function of the juvenile court with 
that of the various social welfare agencies which are la- 
boring so fruitfully to combat the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The entire purpose of the article is to advance certain 
basic principles by which the proper division of function 
between the court and the child-welfare agency can be es- 
tablished. The authors view the work of the court as pri- 
marily judicial and except for the matter of probation 
would leave treatment to the agencies which on the record 
are achieving remarkable results. Only when legal conflicts 
arise in course of the agency’s work should the power of 
the court be invoked. If this principle is followed the pri- 
vate relationship between the agency and the client will be 
maintained and the basis of confidence in the agency which 
leads to a successful alleviation of personal difficulties will 
be strengthened. It is feared that too great a control by the 
court will hamstring these social agencies and perhaps lead 
them away from the court in their search for an answer to 
any legal difficulties which may arise. 


JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Social Pressures in Adolescence,” by Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D. (May 1952). Of special interest to the readers of this 
review is the fact that this current article is a chapter 
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from the author’s book, The Adolescent and His World, 
published by the Family Service Association of America 
in May 1952. The reviewer here points out a few of the 
significant thoughts developed in this article. 

Emotional adjustment problems of the adolescent in our 
present culture are quite different from those of the adoles- 
cent in primitive cultures because primitive cultures estab- 
lish an arbitrary line between childhood and adulthood and 
invoke prohibitions and sanctions which the adolescent ac- 
cepts. Quite the opposite exists in our present day demo- 
cratic culture in which we teach the adolescent to choose 
his own pattern of self-development and at the same time 
penalize him when he does not recognize the difference be- 
tween license and liberty. Thus the adolescent becomes 
unsure of his own goals and feels the impact of social 
confusion. 

Oftentimes, for example, parents try to get the child to 
take more initiative and be more independent, but when 
the child attempts to develop initiative and independence, 
he is reminded that he is still too young to know what is 
best for himself. There are many factors that can produce 
emotional conflicts in children; furthermore there are many 
emotional conflicts by parents that are transmitted to the 
children, and this confusion of adults adds to the confusion 
of the adolescent. 

There are also conflicting standards. For example, par- 
ents ideally and theoretically teach their children racial 
tolerance, but when the child wishes to marry someone of 
another race, the parent vigorously protests. 

There are emotional conflicts experienced by the child as 
he leaves the grammar school and goes into junior and high 
schools. In the elementary school the child’s teacher serves 
as a parent substitute, whereas in junior and high schools 
the teacher is usually concerned only with curriculum, and 
though there are supportive counseling services in the 
schools, these services have to be sought out by the child 
and do not come to him naturally in the educational 
process. 

Moving pictures add to the confusion of the adolescent 
because they oftentimes portray life in seemingly realistic 
presentation but actually with superficial falseness, and 
portrayals are frequently “representative of raw human 
emotions and human fantasy, stripped of many of the so- 
cial defenses that are a part of the normal adjustment to 
living.” So much of the entertainment world, along with 
— experiences, offers not the truth, but only a half 
truth. 

Adolescent confusion is not necessarily unfortunate, 
since it can be a growing experience, and if, theoretically, 
the adolescent’s confusing experiences could be so limited 
and timed that they might be dealt with successfully one 
at a time, the disasters that occur from such confusions 
would be minimized. Of course, since this timing is in- 
capable of realization, the next best procedure is for the 
parents to recognize the emotional, psychological, and phys- 
ical development of the adolescent and tolerantly under- 
stand and guide him through the stages of development. 

Though there are norms for development of both boys 
and girls, these are only norms or averages, and allowance 
of some 2 or 3 years above and below the norm should be 
made for individual adolescent development. Too rapid emo- 
tional development or maturation for a child may cause ad- 
justment problems in his efforts to fit into his own chrono- 
logical age group. There are no standardized techniques 
for accurate evaluation of “normal” emotional maturation 
of a particular adolescent, and normality can only be ap- 
proximated. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Your Day in Court—Will It Be Fair?” by James Finan 
(Reader’s Digest, February 1952). Politically appointed, fee- 
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paid judges, many of whom have no legal training, have 
the responsibility of deciding over 90 percent of the crimi- 
nal court cases in the country. In most of the petty cases 
heard these lower courts are more concerned with convic- 
tions and fines than with crime prevention, individual re- 
habilitation, or the amicable settling of family disputes or 
other controversies. 

The writer of this article seems to be in complete agree- 
ment with Morton Sontheimer on the status of our lower 
courts. Mr. Sontheimer called them “Our Reeking Halls of 
Justice” in the April 2, 9, 1949 issues of Collier’s. They 
agree that the hardened criminal fares better in the police, 
recorder’s, or magistrate’s courts than the inexperienced or 
occasional offender, and they believe that the proper han- 
dling of cases in the lower courts would be a real factor in 
crime prevention. A socially conscious magistrate can take 
advantage of such community resources as religious and 
charitable organizations, social agencies, and various re- 
habilitation services in disposing of cases. 


“My Son Is a Drug Addict,” (Reader’s Digest, April 1952). 
The mental and spiritual anguish of a widow trying to 
curb or control her 16-year-old son’s drug addiction is 
grimly related in this condensed article. Deprived of the 
support and parental assistance of a husband, this dis- 
traught mother helplessly watches her son drift away from 
her control and succumb to the deadly influence of the 
heroin peddlers. Although she turns to an understanding 
narcotic agent for assistance and the boy is committed to 
a federal hospital for a cure, he returns home “loaded.” 
The agent offers her no further hope and tells her she 
might as well forget she has a son. 

“The Harvard Couple Who Predict Crime,” by Carol 
Hughes (Coronet, May 1952). Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
have made outstanding contributions to the field of crimi- 
nology by conducting postrelease studies of law violators 
and, more recently, a study of the personality make-up of 
criminals. Their courageous determination to study 500 
criminal cases required intensive investigation on a modest 
budget but the Gluecks and their assistants located 95 per- 
cent of the widely scattered 500 men. This exhaustive study 
disclosed that 80 percent of the ex-criminals had continued 
their careers in crime, much to the disappointment and in- 
credulity of penal authorities. 

A study of 500 women with delinquent backgrounds was 
also undertaken and again criminologists and penologists 
were shocked to learn that about 75 percent of the women 
offenders continued to violate the law. 

The Gluecks have concluded, from their research, that 
only time or psychiatric treatment can effect a change in 
a criminal’s life. As offenders grow older they seem to out- 
grow their felonious tendencies. These studies resulted in 
perhaps the most unique of the Glueck contributions, a pre- 
diction chart. The charts can be used by judges and parole 
boards in attempting to decide on probation risks or parole 
success. 

In another survey the Gluecks compared 500 delinquent 
boys from slum areas with 500 nondelinquents. Their study 
led them to conclude that potential delinquency must be de- 
tected and treated when a child first enters school and that 
parents and teachers must watch for warning signals. They 
recommend a mental hygiene checkup just like the physical 
checkups that are given all children in our schools. 

“Why Fear and Hate Shadow Our Prisons,” by James V. 
Bennett (The New York Times Magazine, May 11, 1952). 
This timely article written after two sensational prison re- 
volts analyzes the causes of unrest among prison popula- 
tions and the baffling problems of dealing with rising main- 
tenance costs and inadequate prison personnel. Even though 
some states have progressive penal programs they are han- 
dicapped in carrying out their objectives by antiquated 
buildings, limited funds, and an alarming turnover of cus- 
tedial help. 

Mr. Bennett emphasizes the necessity for prison indus- . 
tries to keep men busy at something constructive and time- 
consuming rather than have the prisoners milling “aim- 
lessly about cramped prison yards or in the doubledecked’ 
and overcrowded dormitories of most of the older prisons.” * 
Citing our lack of a consistent prison philosophy he de- 
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scribes our penal system as “a series of contradictions and 
paradoxes.” Prisons are expected to punish and reform, to 
impose rigid discipline and yet make men self-reliant, to 
maintain an autocratic leadership and at the same time 
develop initiative in men serving time. 

The writer suggests, as a better way, the adoption of the 
youth correction program which provides for more varied 
and flexible treatment and a more sustained period of con- 
trol or supervision. For the older men, the repeaters, he 
recommends proper classification and a genuine religious, 
educational, industrial, psychiatric, and medical program. 
It is a known fact that legislators don’t usually vote for 
such an enlightened program unless their constituents are 
aroused by prison shortcomings and encourage them to ap- 
propriate the money. However, most prison revolts do not 
arouse sympathy on the outside but rather arouse demands 
for a more repressive program. An objective, dispassionate 
approach is desirable so that penal progress can continue. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Corruption and Bribery,” by Wladimir Eliasberg (Sep- 
tember-October, 1951). The author, a physician and holder 
of a doctor of philosophy degree from the University of 
Munich has written over 300 articles in psychiatric, socio- 
logical, legal, and other scientific journals both in the 
United States and abroad. His chief interests are aphasia, 
forensic psychology, psychiatry, and graphology. 

Dr. Eliasberg points out that the revelations of the Ke- 
fauver Committee make it a crime against this generation 
to neglect thinking very seriously of the subject matter of 
this discussion. His article discusses corruption and bribery 
from the ethical, psychological, and sociological angles 
rather than the legal viewpoint and attempts to point out 
the social dangers caused by corruption and bribery. 

Corruption is legally defined as “the act of an official or 
fiduciary person who unlawfully and wrongfully uses his 
station or character to procure some benefit for himself or 
for another.” Just what is considered unlawful or wrong- 
ful, the author contends, is not based on prior ethical con- 
duct but is devised on psychological and sociological bases 
on which ethical concepts of corruption have been built. 
These concepts change according to time just as the world 
changes. The importance of bribing lies in the motivation 
or psychological changes it brings to both the giver of the 
bribe and the recipient. 

The paper points out further that motivations are built 
up in various phases of an individual’s life from boyhood 
to old age. Through motivations an adult person will know 
that in a certain situation he is expected or expects himself 
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to act in a certain way. If one deviates from the path of 
honor several times he may easily succumb to even the 
puniest bribe. Besides the sociological effect on society there 
is the psychological effect of corruption. It is generally ac- 
cepted that once a man is caught in a lie he is no longer 
trusted. This is not because his next statement is met with 
an associative recollection of his lie but because people as- 
sume that the actions of human beings are motivated by 
lasting motivations. Therefore, the general majority of 
people feel that the acceptance of unlawful benefits in a 
single case was possible only because there was already a 
corrupt attitude established by the recipient of the bribes. 

The psychological aspects of corruption are based on 
sympathy and generosity. The author indicates this by 
stating people react in a sympathetic way to people who 
meet them in a sympathetic manner. Any single action or 
even a mere gesture of sympathy may create an obligation 
and very often a noose is put around the neck of a victim 
without his knowing he is being ensnared. The donor of a 
gift also experiences a similar feeling. In the normal act 
of giving, the gift wears out and loses its charm very soon. 
However, the gift or bribe does not wear out normally and 
is not forgotten but is repressed in the psychoanalytical 
meaning of the word. It is resented and requited with hos- 
tility but the recipient is in the noose and corruption cre- 
ates an eternal bondage. 

Dr. Eliasberg reveals that the psychology of corruption 
makes it clear how necessary it is to fight it. Thus far all 
our weapons have been borrowed from the penal law and 
politics but society has not been successful in combating it. 
Practical experiences show that it is necessary to enlist the 
aid of sociology and psychology to assist the fight against 
corruption by lawyers. 

The author also refers to the present set-up in America 
which is governed by not only a universal ballot but also 
by unequally distributed financial powers and he inquires 
what can be done here about corruption. It is his opinion 
that an attempt should be made to diminish the distance 
between the economic and the political power. However, 
this is a problem for legislative discussion. 

The paper suggests that the government should be more 
careful in the selection of personnel than has been dis- 
played thus far to date. Vocational guidance, psycho- 
analysis, clinical interviews, and other test methods should 
be employed in selecting officials in co-operation with the 
usual screening method used by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Those selected should be trained in the tech- 
nique of handling people so that they can avoid the snares 
of corruption and avoid the plight of financial insecurity 
by receiving a decent wage. 

In conclusion, Dr. Eliasberg mentions that his article 
should not be construed as an attempt by a nonjurist to 
trespass on the legal field but rather to attempt to present 
extra-legal viewpoints in the hope that the legal treatment 
of the problem under discussion will be clarified by a pres- 
entation of facts and concepts that in turn may lead to 
economy and law enforcement. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


A Challenge to Correction Personnel 


New Horizons in Criminology. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Negley K. Teeters. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 887. $7.65. 


At the Congress of Correction in Biloxi last fall I met 
and talked with Dr. Negley K. Teeters for the first time. 


Our contacts included an informal luncheon with about 
half a dozen prison wardens. I was impressed on that 
occasion by Dr. Teeters’ virulent lambasting of prison. 
administration. The surprising thing was that the wardens 
seemed to like it. There was some kidding to the effect: 
that Teeters should apply for the position of warden at 
San Quentin, a position which was open at the time, the 
implication being that he might fail miserably in a practi- 
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cal job. In general, however, the attitude of these wardens 
was: “Here is a man to listen to. He knows his stuff.” 

Such an attitude is appropriate, too, for this book of 
which Dr. Teeters is coauthor. If I were now teaching class- 
es in criminology it would be my basic text. It is written 
with sufficient verve to provide strong student appeal. 
There are many interesting pictures. Although, for the 
explanation of crime, it lacks a helpful, integrated hy- 
pothesis such as the late Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland devel- 
oped in the fourth edition of his Principles of Criminology, 
its discussion of penology is a definite contribution. The 
book is, in fact, a must for correction personnel. 

The authors really click in chapter twenty-two, “The 
Cruelty and Futility of the Modern Prison.’’ Here they 
write about the “convict bogey,” i.e., the public hatred 
and fear of convicted criminals, and the “jailing psycho- 
sis,” which is the outmoded idea that the purpose of a 
prison is to lock up convicts for punishment. With the 
exception of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and a few 
state systems, among them California, New Jersey, and 
New York, quality of personnel is low. This situation en- 
courages conflict between “cons” and “screws,” strengthens 
the “prison code,” and facilitates “prisonization.” ‘The 
present penal and reformatory institutions,” the authors 
conclude, “almost invariably tend to make the inmate much 
more of a menace to society than before incarceration.” 
Dr. Alfred Kinsey is quoted as saying in a letter: “We 
have never secured histories from any long-term institu- 
tion in which fewer than 60 percent of the men were 
engaged in homosexual activity, and in one such institu- 
tion we had over 90 percent of the inmates admit such 
experience within the institution.” 

An excellent new chapter on “Correctional Design and 
Construction as an Aid to Reformation” has been added in 
this edition of New Horizons. “Only the federal system 
has made any systematic effort to revamp correctional 
design to conform with sound penological doctrine,” we 
read. “Not over 20 percent of convicts require maximum- 
. security custodial provisions. A good program may be 
as effective as a high wall in assuring safe custody.” 

At Biloxi Dr. Teeters urged me to visit, on my way 
home, the Federal Correctional Institution in Seagoville, 
Texas. With the aid of its progressive warden, Reed 
Cozart, I did this. The institution was built for women, but 
is now used for men. There is no wall, not even a cyclone 
fence. The barriers that keep the men there are psychologi- 
cal. That these are effective is indicated by the fact that 
only 24 have run away in 6 years. The inmates are some- 
-what selected but sentences vary from 6 months to life. 
Each man has an individual room with attractive furnish- 
ings and an unlocked door. They do not march to the dining 
room with its tables for four men. They walk there in- 
formally. Two former prisoners at McNeil Island Peniten- 
tiary, a federal institution I know quite well, testified 
privately and independently to the ways Seagoville is 
‘better. Here the atmosphere is permissive. At an appro- 
priate time a man may even take a walk around the small 
lake. The extent to which inmates and staff members 
agree on objectives is astounding. More than in any other 
adult prison in the United States a social environment 
‘thas been developed here which gives genuine encourage- 
ment to the rehabilitation of men. 

It is understandable that Barnes and Teeters discuss 
Seagoville with enthusiasm. “If we ever move into an era 
of truly enlightened penology, there will be many more 
institutions like Seagoville,” they affirm. “It stands out as 
a gleaming light in the barbaric night of modern penal 
treatment.” 

The authors are convinced, however, that “probation is 
the only completely promising reformative technique.” 
They are pessimistic about “the ambitious and highly 
. publicized experiments carried on throughout the country 
within the prison.” These are “doomed to failure. ... The 
emphasis must be on keeping men out of prison rather than 
on committing them.” 

One of the chief functions of social scientists is to be 
challengers. Barnes and Teeters have played this role well. 
‘What are we going to do with this challenge? 


Seattle, Wash. NorRMAN S. HAYNER 


An Experiment in Therapy 


Children Who Hate. By Fritz Redl and David 
Wineman. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1951. Pp. 
253. $3.50. 


This absorbing book is illuminatingly dedicated “to the 
children nobody wants and to those members of the Junior 
League of Detroit who wanted them.” Basically, it is the 
story of Pioneer House, an experimental “group therapy 
home” operated as a practical philanthropy for 19 months 
from 1946 to 1948 with “children who hate” as the clinical 
subjects.. What happened when these cruelly warped, 
embittered, and otherwise rejected youngsters (10 boys 
between the ages of 8 and 11) were exposed to care, affec- 
tion, and unaccustomed gratifications, with psychiatric 
hygiene as one of the targets, makes a chronicle that is 
rich in human comedy and pathos as well as in the rewards 
of scientific study and appraisal. Pioneer House may prove 
to have been an early way-station on the road toward the 
understanding of the pathology of youthful delinquency, 
and thereby of all children. 

These Detroit social workers were not the first to wonder 
what would happen if a group of victimized “dead-end 
kids” were lifted out of their damaging milieu and placed 
in a potentially constructive environment. But they were 
possibly the first to put such children, for clinical purposes, 
in an approximation of normal home conditions. As Pro- 
fessor Redl (of Wayne University’s school of social work) 
and Mr. Wineman (a casework consultant at the Merrill 
Palmer School) present the record, the episodal develop- 
ments are so far from being predictable that the course 
of the collective “treatment” is a hectic jumble of rever- 
sals, surprises, and emergencies. 

As the authors suggest, Children Who Hate points the 
way to progress that might be achieved if juvenile delin- 
quency were taken out of the realm of retributive penology 
and treated with some of the rationalism that has revolu- 
tionized the handling of tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
About the genesis of psychopathology in children there is 
little mystery; in these typical cases, not only have the 
children been rejected and abused in what were euphe- 
mistically called their homes, but their parents or guard- 
ians usually were delighted when relieved of their care. 
The difficulties begin when one tries to reorient the children 
under benign influences and to accustom them to decent 
treatment. 

It is no wonder that children like these are so often 
unadaptable to foster homes or institutional care. Like 
maverick colts conditioned to the rigors as well as the 
liberties of unrestraint, they react with shock even to the 
most calculated treatment. The poignant dilemma of those 
qualified to help them is that the children are beyond the 
reach of education, on one hand, and below the grasp of 
the psychiatric interview technique, on the other. Borrow- 
ing from the concepts of Anna Freud, the authors conclude 
that when transference phenomena occur in the treatment 
of children like these, the core appears to be destructive, 
hostile impulses originally directed against the rejecting 
adults of their defective homes, and these impulses are 
redirected toward the adults now trying to help them. 
Thus it is a primitive reaction rooted in the faulty or 
negative affectional relationships. Therefore, love, coming 
from adults, constitutes a paradoxical threat to their whole 
adaptation system. 

The consequence is that the children resolve their dilem- 
ma at first by trying to deny that the new adult in their 
lives actually offers them love and security that would 
prove to be destructive of their old system of values. There- 
by emerge the violent resistance to both affection and 
reason and the fantastic contradictions and inversions with 
which the children mask and repulse the rational overtures 
and arguments offered to them. As in the classic picture 
of psychosis, they are constant only in their inconsistency 
—unless and until the new affection triumphs over the old 
perverted one. The book, however, fails to make it plain 
whether, and in what degree, such a triumph was achieved. 

It is unfortunate that the Detroit expdrimenters ran out 
of money and the project had to be abandoned. That. cir- 
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cumstance confines the value of the undertaking to that of 
a fragmentary essay in psychiatric social work, interesting 
though it is. The question left in one’s mind is not only 
what happened to these 10 children when this interval 
of scientific concern for them ended, but what might have 
been revealed if the project had been carried through to 
its logical conclusion. It would be profitable to know how 
these young subjects would have sustained the results of 
their treatment if they had been kept under control and 
observation through adolescence and into maturity. Some- 
what similar work has been done, of course, at Boy’s Town 
and in kindred institutions, past and present. What dis- 
tinguished tthe Detroit project was its scientific organi- 
zation and supervision and its approximation of normal 
and enlightened home life. 

Among the lessons drawn from the experiment is the 
inference that in this abnormal field the ordinary con- 
siderations of child psychiatry go out the window, since 
it would be futile to try to bring in such orthodox controls 
as the conditioning of parents and other contacts. These 
“children who hate,” almost comparable with jungle sav- 
ages, have little or no relation to normal conditions. As 
for the therapeutic terrain that lies beyond the survival 
of “treatment shock” and the establishment of rapport, 
the authors present only unanswered questions. They 
have deferred for a later volume the long-range approach 
to the pathology involved and a design for actual therapy. 

Valuable as this book may be as the record of a pioneer- 
ing exercise in psychiatric casework, and as the instructive 
story of some ruefully harmed children, one cannot over- 
look its conspicuous omissions. If this book had been 
withheld until its promised sequel was available to round 
out the picture with further diagnoses and suggestions 
for treatment, the combined volume might have been really 
significant. Also, one questions certain easy assumptions, 
or at least lack of documentation, such as the conclusion 
that young children are not amenable to psychiatric ap- 
proach. That may be true within the confines of psycho- 
analysis; but what of other forms of psychiatric therapy? 
Professor Redl and Mr. Wineman have thrown an inter- 
esting light on one of the facets of the comprehensive 
challenge of juvenile delinquency, but have left a variety 
of loose ends in suspense. 


New York City RaAupPH S. Banay, M.D. 


Report of a 10-Year Delinquency Research Project 


An Experiment in the Prevention of Delin- 
quency: The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 
By Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 649. 


This is a well-organized report and critique of the most 
extensive, expensive and, on the whole, disappointing ex- 
periment ever carried out to test scientifically the effective- 
ness of sustained friendship with potential delinquents in 
preventing actual delinquency. The report is presented in 
candid detail by Mr. Powers, one of the original 10 coun- 
selors engaged on the Project, and the critique is the joint 
product of Professor Gordon Allport and Dr. Helen 
Witmer, working independently, the former in an analyti- 
cal Foreword, the latter in a somewhat subjective evalu- 
ation that occupies the last 242 pages of the book. 

The experiment itself was conceived and financed by the 
late Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot of Harvard University who, 
unfortunately, died in 1939 almost as the last of the 325 
boys selected for treatment were brought into the program. 
As originally planned, the Project called for a 10-year 
experiment, starting with the selection of several hundred 
“difficult” and average, or nondifficult, boys from lists 
submitted by the schools in the two municipalities, Cam- 


1 The reference is to The Ann Arbor Boys’ Guidance Project reported 
by Lowell Juilliard Carr, Mildred Aileen Valentine, and Marshall H. 
Levy in Integrating the Camp, the Community and Social Work. New 
York: Association Press, 1939. The Ann Arbor Project, working through 
counselors from a boys’ camp, treated 87 boys for 3 years and compared 
results with a control group chosen from the same schools. A 33 percent 
a in the health of the treatment boys was the most signifi- 
cant finding. 
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bridge and Somerville, integral units of Greater Boston, the 
pairing of the selectees into a treatment group and a 
control group, and then the actual treatment of the problem 
group by personal friendship contacts developed by the 
counselors who were to see each boy at frequent intervals 
and utilize community resources as needed. Two psycholo- 
gists matched one boy with another by means of statistical 
devices and clinical syndromes, then by the toss of a coin 
one of each matched pair was assigned to the treatment 
group and the other to the control group. Thus, the Project 
worked with 325 boys paired with an equal number of 
controls. The median age at start of treatment was 10% 
years. Because of the length of time required to select 
cases and because of the need of reducing counselor case 
loads after the Project got under way, the actual period 
of treatment for various boys averaged about 5 years and 
never exceeded 8 years, 1 month. 

The war seriously affected the Project, caused the resig- 
nation of the director, Dr. P.S. de Q. Cabot, to enter ser- 
vice, the departure of other members of the staff, and 
changes in the program. In all, from the fall of 1937 to 
1948, when the Project ended, 78 persons—directors, coun- 
selors, research assistants, special investigators, consul- 
tants, etc..—had some connection with the Project, not 
counting Dr. Allport and Dr. Witmer who were asked at 
the end for independent evaluations of the work done. 

What did all this tremendous effort accomplish toward 
preventing delinquency in the treatment boys as compared 
with the controls? 

As Dr. Allport sums it up, “The most general conclusion 
seems to be that none of the evaluative methods employed 
indicates any great degree of success for the treatment 
program. ... there seems to be no significant difference 
between the T- and C- boys in the frequency of their 
appearances before the Crime Prevention Bureau, before 
the courts, or in the number of commitments to correctional 
institutions. If anything the T- boys come off somewhat 
worse, but for reasons probably not significantly related 
to the treatment program. ... But... at the time of the 
last reckoning T-boys were less frequently found among 
the serious offenders, among those committed to the Com- 
monwealth’s correctional institutions for older offenders. 
. . . The boy must learn from hard experience. He then 
learns more surely if he has had the benefit of friendly 
precept and example.” 

The Project differed in two ways from the accepted 
practices of social work: (a) it took the initiative in seek- 
ing out “clients”; and (b) the relationship was sustained 
whether or not there was an acute problem to be met or a 
service to be rendered. 

Dr. Witmer, who questions whether the control-group 
method is an adequate device for such a study, found after 
an acute analysis, case by case, “about a fifth of the boys 
appeared to have been definitely aided by the Study and 
another tenth got some slight benefit from its services.” 
She concluded, however, that the boys who were helped 
were probably not the kind that Dr. Cabot was chiefly 
concerned about. The ones helped, in short, were the boys 
with the less serious problems. 

All in all, this Project, coupled with the very similar 
findings of a smaller and less definitive study reported 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan, while the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study was getting under way,’ seems to demon- 
strate that delinquency prevention is a much more compli- 
cated and difficult matter than the partial and rather 
superficial techniques used in these instances can master. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 


Survey of International Childhood Crime 


Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency. By 
Lucien Bovet, M.D. Geneva: World Health Organi- 
zation Monograph Series No. 1, 1951. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

Dr. Lucien Bovet wrote this timely monograph under 
sponsorship of the World Health Organization (a special 
agency of the United Nations) following an extensive 
international survey. The interest of WHO in this particu- 
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lar problem of social health arose from a request by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations upon the recom- 
mendation of the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 

Dr. Bovet began his survey in December 1949, and trav- 
eled throughout many European and American countries, 
consulting with over 150 specialists working in the various 
disciplines of juvenile delinquency, and visiting many 
agencies and institutions. The booklet was originally pub- 
lished in 1950 in French and reprinted in English and 
other languages in 1951. 

The author tells that this monograph is primarily a 
general report on present-day observations, theories, and 
trends and is not a critical survey with attempts to weed 
out those aspects and phases of the problem with which 
he agrees while eliminating those with which he disagrees. 
However, one is always cognizant that the writer is a 
dynamically oriented psychiatrist. The monograph is easy 
reading, clear, and brief. 

There are four main sections. The first is in part intro- 
duction but, in the main, deals with an explanation as to 
what is meant by the term “juvenile delinquency.” The 
author attempts to create a common understanding among 
his readers of a much misused and misunderstood term. 
The next three chapters deal respectively with etiology, 
prevention, and treatment. In order to simplify the report 
and to introduce an element of continuity and consistency, 
each subsection of these three chapters carries the same 
heading, each heading dealing with a different diagnostic 
approach to the problem; namely, sociological, somatic and 
constitutional, psychological, and secondary community 
influences such as movies, radios, newspapers, alcoholism, 
etc., which are then discussed in terms of causation, pre- 
vention, and treatment. 

In the chapter on etiology, Bovet discusses the normal 
emotional and social development of the child. He very 
wisely makes use of the concepts “threshold” and “soil” in 
explaining the differences between children in their resis- 
tance and susceptibility to delinquent behavior. Under the 
various etiological categories listed above, he cites authori- 
ties and statistical studies to show the great variability 
and disagreement that exists regarding the question What 
causes delinquency? He tends to lean heavily in favor of 
the disturbances in personality development and integra- 
tion as the most important group of causative factors. 

The third chapter opens with a discussion of general 
observations regarding the aims and functions of preven- 
tion. The point is well made that the primary aim is to 
prevent the development of adult criminals. It is strongly 
emphasized that prevention is a multidisciplinary task 
and not the responsibility of any particular discipline. 
Again, the work being done throughout the various coun- 
tries is cited under the appropriate etiological heading. 

In the chapter on treatment, emphasis is placed on the 
problem of therapeutic planning without harming the 
child. The author has particular reference to foster home 
or institutional placement. He stresses the importance of 
thorough clinical study of the child and recommends out- 
patient therapy whenever possible. Regarding residential 
treatment, he discusses length of stay, quality of staff, and 
use of psychological and psychiatric services. After-care 
and working out of an institution on license are mentioned 
in relation to their value as aspects of treatment. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bovet stresses the importance of 
genuine interest on the part of the person responsible for 
helping the maladjusted child. The aim is to help the 
youth become a more mature and socially adaptive person 
but, he adds, this can only be accomplished by helping him 
to become a loving person, which will result from his 
learning that others love him. 

In my opinion, Dr. Bovet has done an excellent job of 
condensing a tremendous amount of material into a brief, 
well organized monograph. No one should read this booklet 
with the intention of learning the final answer to the total 
problem of delinquency or any aspect thereof. The author 
tries to be impartial in the presentation of his material; 
however, it is to be expected that he falls short of this aim 
since the approach is intentionally a psychiatric one. My 
main criticism is that much of the information cited seems 
to be based on incomplete conclusions or hearsay and, 


therefore, loses much of its usable value to the reader. 
Nevertheless, I highly recommend the booklet to all persons 
working in the various allied fields of juvenile delinquency, 
for I feel it is a definite contribution to the literature on 
this subject. - 


St. Charles, Iil. ROBERT M. GLUCKMAN M.D. 


Facts on Alcoholism for the Layman 


Alcoholism—A Sickness That Can Be Beaten. 
By Alton L. Blakeslee. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets; No. 118; 1952. Pp. 32; paper ; 25 cents. 


This pamphlet is largely a revision of Alcoholism Is a 
Sickness by Herbert Yahraes. It follows closely upon the 
tenth printing of the earlier work, has the same P.A.P. 
serial number, the same illustrations, and much of the same 
material. Whether it will be considered as effective as the 
earlier publication is questionable. 

Students of alcoholism will find certain features objec- 
tionable: the unfortunate and repeated use of the word 
“poison”; the adoption of the concept of compulsive rather 
than impulsive behavior to describe alcoholic drinking; 
the heavy emphasis on the necessity of the alcoholic’s 
really wanting help if treatment is to succeed, with 
wanting made to appear as an absolute rather than a 
relative characteristic (one which will automatically and 
pleasantly excuse any therapeutic failure). 

The description of therapy will appear markedly out of 
balance to all except a few isolated enthusiasts. The author 
allots 12 lines of print to psychotherapy and 105 lines to 
medical, drug, aversion, and vitamin treatment. Of psycho- 
therapy it is stated that it “can come simply in the form 
of someone who shows genuine interest in (the patient’s) 
problems, and will help him... .” 

To the probation worker the pamphlet will suffer from 
its failure to note the problem of the jail-repeater type or 
to distinguish this category at least in terms of manage- 
ment and control. The sorts of treatment reported do not 
appear to have been too effective with this population. 

A final criticism would concern the author’s failure to 
relate the problem of alcoholism to other phenomena 
whether in relation to cause or to treatment, whether on a 
physiological, psychological, or cultural level. It would 
appear undeniable that the general ignorance of the Amer- 
ican public about alcohol and the emotionalism and fac- 
tionalism which have dominated social responses to all 
problems in this sphere form an essential part of the 
problem of alcoholism. This sickness will be beaten more 
effectively when it is not viewed as a unique and isolated 
phenomenon. 

Despite these criticisms, Alcoholism—A Sickness That 
Can Be Beaten will serve a useful function. It indicates 
the reality of the problem, the inappropriateness of tradi- 
tional responses, and the fact that the alcoholic can be 
helped and is worth helping. It suggests to the lay citizen 
that there is something he can do. As usual, the size, price, 
format, and illustrations of the Public Affairs Pamphlets 
make it an attractive and handy publication for many 
purposes. 


New Haven, Conn. SELDEN D. BACON 


The Adolescent Through the Eyes of a Psychiatrist 


The Adolescent. By Marynia F. Farnham, M.D. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1951. Pp. 243. $3.00. 

The Adolescent is written primarily for parents. This 
does not, however, disqualify, or perhaps even diminish, 
its value to professional workers who are either dealing 
directly with adolescents or indirectly with parents or 
other adults. The author is a psychiatrist and a parent. As 
a psychiatrist she is able to draw upon an extensive prac- 
tice among young people. As a parent she is able to select, 
refine, and present technical knowledge and insight in 
the setting and form that can be readily grasped and 
appropriated by parents. 
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The range of topics covered in the book is reflected in 
the chapter titles: The Physical Process; Emotional and 
Intellectual Development; Social Changes of Adolescence; 
The Adolescent and Himself; The Adolescent in the Fam- 
ily; The Adolescent and His Friends; The Adolescent and 
the Wider Community; Adolescent Sexual Behavior; Delin- 
quency; Homosexuality; Psychosis and Neurosis; A Pro- 
gram for Parents. 

Dr. Farnham’s point of view is well balanced, a highly 
creditable achievement, since most books on adolescence 
reflect both the bias and limitations of the particular 
discipline from within which the author writes—that of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, or education. She takes 
into account and integrates better than many writers the 
interrelated physical, psychological, and social factors in 
adolescent behavior and development. Though she tends 
to lean a bit heavily on the physical factors in her treat- 
ment of the adolescent’s definition of himself, chapters on 
“The Adolescent and His Friends” and “The Adolescent 
and the Wider Community” help to balance off what some 
readers might otherwise feel to be an overemphasis on the 
physical. Constant reference to concrete cases of adolescent 
boys or girls, shorn of technical jargon, is used throughout 
the volume with effective results. 

The longest chapter in the book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of delinquency. While giving full recognition 
to social and environmental factors that frequently con- 
tribute to delinquent behavior, the author’s basic point of 
view is that unsocial behavior is a reflection of the indi- 
vidual’s inner conflicts and frustrations. 

Several features of the book are essentially innovations, 
especially in a book designed particularly for parents. An 
entire chapter, for example, is devoted to the homosexual. 
This is indicative of the importance that Dr. Farnham 
attaches to this kind of behavior. She discusses the tenden- 
cies in this direction that may be observed in children 
and suggests how early understanding and guidance may 
prevent the more fixed and difficult-to-alter homosexual 
behavior of the adult. The discussion, also, of adolescent 
neurosis and psychosis in everyday language and in a 
spirit that is not alarming should be a valuable aid to 
parents. In her final chapter the author proposes that 
parents should organize themselves within small neigh- 
borhoods to discuss together the problems of adolescent 
development and to secure as much insight as possible for 
their difficult role as parents. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer’s bias, there is 
missing in The Adolescent recognition of the role of the 
modern American culture as a major source of delayed 
development and frustration in adolescents. The adolescent 
is psychologically mature at 15 or 16, but is not accepted 
as a responsible member of the adult community until 21 
or later. In considerable degree the peculiar problems of 
the adolescent in our culture are contingent upon this ill- 
defined status between childhood and adulthood which the 
adolescent must sweat out. 

The fact that the book is written for parents may make it 
a more readable and useful book for professional workers 
seg el with youth than if it had been intended primarily 

or them. 


Chicago, Ill. HEDLEY S. Dimock 


Reconciliation of Unresolved Penal Issues 


Crime and Correction: Selected Papers. By 
Sheldon Glueck. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley 
Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 273. $3.50. 

_ It is always an event when the Gluecks, singly or jointly, 
come forward with another of their significant volumes in 
the fields of correction and criminology. Very likely, no 
research team has done as much for the clarification of 
basic issues in penology as has this celebrated pair. who 
might fittingly be designated as the “Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb” of modern criminology. Specifically, what is par- 
ticularly significant in the work of Sheldon Glueck, it 
appears to the reviewer, is not only the continuing impact 
of his insightful and inseminating views upon modern 
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penology, but his apparent willingness to acknowledge the 
shortcomings and deficiencies of past analyses, and his. 
consequent readiness to absorb new research techniques 
and points of view. In the last resort, this is one of the 
most crucial tests of sound and lasting scholarship, espe- 
cially in a field where the blandishments of dogma and 
doctrine are frequently difficult to resist. 

The 11 papers which appear in this small volume are, 
for the greater part, well known to students of correction. 
Although culled from various sources and written at dif- 
ferent periods in the author’s career, they represent a 
logical pattern and design, ranging from the opening 
paper on “Crime Causation,” which appeared originally in 
the 1941 issue of Probation and Parole Progress, to the 
lucid interpretation of the Nuernberg War Crimes Trib- 
unal, initially published in 1946. These selected papers 
appear highly representative and, as indicated by the 
author in his preface, constitute an adequate sampling 
of the growth of his own thinking. They represent, at the 
same time, some of the defects which even the most ardent. 
admirers of Professor Glueck have perceived in certain 
phases of his work. To a certain degree these defects, 
incidentally, still have been carried forward even in the two 
most recent works of the Gluecks upon delinquency causa- 
tion, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (The Common- 
wealth Fund and The Harvard University Press, 1950) 
and Delinquents in the Making (Harper and Brothers, 
1952). For example, in his strictures against extremist 
sociocultural views—what Professor Glueck refers to as 
the “social disorganization” school of criminology—he 
tends to veer sharply toward an undue emphasis upon 
biopsychological and somatic factors, although he himself 
readily admits the wisdom of Dr. Bernard Glueck’s dictum: 
“A factor is not a cause unless and until it first becomes 
a motive.” What is conspicuously lacking in this point of 
view is the recognition that, aside from controlled samples 
and “point for point” matched studies, persistent tenden- 
cies in crime causation originate from personality dif- 
ferentials which are structured from birth onwards by 
differential factors in the socioeconomic and cultural en- 
vironment. Athought implicit in much that he says, the 
answer to the Sphinxian riddle of crime causation will 
eventually come not from the isolation of specific tension- 
producing factors—as important as these may be—but 
from a concentrated focussing upon the problems of the 
structured relationship of personality to the social environ- 
ment. This, inevitably, requires a considerably different 
approach than the carefully formulated experimental 
designs of a statistical nature employed thus far, although 
admittedly the latter constitute what might very well be 
an indispensable prelude to such an approach. 

The failure to focus upon the early development of per- 
sonality differentials as a result of socioeconomic and 
cultural differences, indicating the consistent forms they 
acquire within unique personalities, and the constant 
emphasis upon statistical differences of delinquent and 
nondelinquent groups, may very well lead to the kind of 
blind alleys in which criminologists have been lost these 
many decades. To avoid “throwing out the baby with the 
bath water’—to employ a phrase of which Professor 
Glueck appears unduly fond—it is about time to get the 
baby out of the bath. Although he would be the first to 
protest vehemently this possibility, this departure may 
unwittingly lead us along some new Lombrosian trail or 
along the aimless blind alleys of multiple factor ap- 
proaches. 

The remainder of the papers in the volume are devoted 
to analyses of the administration of criminal justice, the 
relationship between psychiatry and the criminal law, 
penocorrectional treatment, and crime prevention. In the 
papers devoted to the administration of criminal justice 
it is significant to observe the noteworthy strides forward 
taken during the first 3 decades of the present century, 
and the relatively retarded growth since that time. In 
view of the highly significant development of our research 
knowledge and therapeutic procedures since the 1930’s, 
the failure to modify substantially our sociolegal establish- 
ment is all the more striking, as Doctor Glueck hastens to 
inform us. This suggests the need for further investigation 
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as to the sources of and the reasons for the resistance to 
the incorporation of the validated concepts of the New 
Criminology within the present legal structure. In the 
discussion of psychiatry and the criminal law the same 
problem is underscored, pointing up our consistent failure 
to make adequate use of the agencies of diagnosis and 
therapy which are presently at hand. Implicit in such an 
indictment is not alone public apathy or indifference, but 
the critical responsibility of our law schools as evidenced 
in the limitations of training and perspective afforded 
our lawyers and judges. The plain facts of the case are 
that the law has not been viewed in its relationships to 
the rapidly growing sciences of human relationships—psy- 
chiatry, psychology, anthropology, and sociology—by those 
very individuals who are directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility for its teaching, transmission, and execution. 

Of particular interest to probation the parole workers 
will be the papers on “The Future of American Penology” 
and “The Status of Probation,” appearing originally in 
1936 and 1931 respectively. Although somewhat dated by 
this time, the fundamental caveat issued by Professor Glu- 
eck in these essays is still, unfortunately, all too true, indi- 
cating as he does our failure to implement adequately and 
effectively at all levels of correctional administration the 
therapeutic and preventive procedures implied in the “indi- 
vidualization” of treatment of offenders. Significant as well 
is his continued emphasis upon the need for further 
exploration and eventual implementation of duality of the 
judicial process—the guilt-finding procedure as distin- 
guished from the sentencing procedure, whose eventual 
impact upon the revision of our criminal codes and admini- 
stration of justice is still to be felt. 

Professor Glueck himself points to the inescapable 
implications of these integrally bound essays: (1) the 
need for a “deep-probing examination” of our criminal 
law; (2) the further reorientation of criminal law on the 
basis of biological and sociocultural sciences; and (3) the 
futility of “new agencies” in correction unless staffed by 
the professionally competent and the expertly trained. To 
all of these conclusions, most workers in the correctional 
field would offer hosannas of praise and heartfelt amens. 


Canton, N. Y. HERBERT A. BLOCH 


A Model for Prison Reports 


Federal Prisons, 1951: A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Leavenworth, 
Kansas: Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 103. 


In these latter days when the air is filled with Wilson’s 
“six convicts,” motion pictures telling the “truth” about 
women’s prisons, magazine articles “helping” the cause of 
American prison administration and, in general, getting 
“the facts behind the facts,” it is most refreshing, enlight- 
ening, and reassuring to read a public document present- 
ing the truly remarkable operations of the Federal system. 

This reviewer has been justifiably critical of American 
prisons and their administration as well as their social 
value, but after a careful reading of this Report he is con- 
vinced that with intelligent planning and a sound philoso- 
phy modern correctional institutions have more than 
custodial uses. 

The Federal system is today showing that classified 
institutions for classified inmates mean great savings of 
taxpayers’ dollars as well as offenders who are generally 
lost among the miscellaneous collections of malefactors in 
the average state penitentiary. As an example of sound 
classification and sensible administration, 2,100 prisoners 
are in minimum-custody farms, camps, and institutions. 
Every able-bodied inmate is usefully employed. A record of 
three and one half million dollars of industrial earnings 
was achieved so that Atlanta Penitentiary “did not cost the 
taxpayer a single dime.” That’s more like it when we 
remember Federal inmates were engaged in useful work. 
About 8,000 inmates took training in academic, vocational, 
and trade training courses. Every inmate admitted re- 
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ceived a medical examination and 75 percent of the admis- 
sions were examined by psychiatrists and psychologists as 
well. Over the past 10 years, 85 percent of the persons 
released on parole and conditional release have confirmed 
the belief of the authorities by behaving themselves. Over 
90 percent of those released on parole in 1951 had employ- 
ment available in the community. Prisoners were fed an 
adequately balanced diet for 45 cents a day, and 38 percent 
of such diets were produced on institution farms with a 
value of $1,630,000. More than 3,500 prisoners earned an 
average of $22 a month, most of which went to dependents 
or was saved. And with these fine accomplishments, the 
objective of rehabilitation and reorientation of attitudes 
remained the chief concern of staff and line personnel. 
Despite these notable achievements, the Bureau of Prisons 
remains unsatisfied and frankly indicates areas in need of 
improvement: for example, the development of more effec- 
tive methods of handling special types of offenders such as 
psychopaths, homosexuals, and alcoholics; also more effec- 
tive methods for solving the problems of youthful offenders. 
One objective set forth should intrigue all those interested 
in the effectiveness of prison programs, and that is the 
testing of such programs by practical research. If such 
research can tell us even within a generous margin of error 
the effectiveness of selected treatment methods on post- 
release conduct it should be of more value to prison keepers 
and the public than all the solemn but otherwise meaning- 
less Ph.D. dissertations currently issuing from learned 
academies. At least the Bureau of Prisons, in contrast with 
many state systems, is not afraid of the word research. 

The greater self-sufficiency of institutions not only for 
custody but also for complete maintenance, if achieved, 
may point out to the states exactly how prisons and their 
tremendous cost may be lifted from the backs of an already 
heavily taxed public. 

While the increase in prisoners received ‘during 1951 was 
18,950, or 4.9 percent over 1950, such a relatively small 
increase was more difficult to handle because of its nature. 
The greater part of this increase came from violations of 
the immigration laws, specifically the Mexicans, who con- 
stituted the majority of the 4,334 violations. Juveniles 
increased from 1,999 to 2,130, in line with what has been 
noted throughout the country. 

In the field of industrial production, the Report presents 
an interesting tabulation. In 1935 the average number of 
inmates employed was 2,054, with sales totaling $3,180,101, 
or $1,548 per inmate employed, for which he received an 
average monthly wage of $7.21. In 1951 comparable figures 
were in the same order: 3,626; $21,493,355; $6,005; $22.05. 
In other words, sales increased 700 percent, with less than 
a 83-1/3 percent increase of employed inmates. a 

In addition to financing the Bureau’s vocational training 
program, $2,900,000 was returned to the U.S. Treasury in 
the past two years, and inmates received over $1,750,000. 

To do justice to this Report, a whole issue of Federal 
Probation might be devoted to analyzing the various sec- 
tions. Certainly anyone interested in learning the facts 
about the Federal system has no excuse for ignorance, with 
such a splendid educational document available. There are 
excellent photographs of a variety of institutional activities 
and detailed but intelligible statistical tables that make 
understanding perfectly clear with a minimum of intel- 
lectual effort. 

The Federal Bureau has furnished the model for prison 
reports. May legislatures read it and decree that their 
states publish comparably literate and informative annual 
prison reports forthwith. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. P. SHALLOO 


The Problem of Crime Statistics 


The Significance of Records of Crime. Fourth 
Annual Lecture in Criminal Science delivered in 
Cambridge, England, on February 2, 1951. By 
Thorsten Sellin. London: Stevens & Sons Limited, 
119 Chancey Lane. Pp. 16. 


This little pamphlet presents a scholarly discussion of 
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some of the weaknesses, problems, and goals of criminal 
statistics. Writers and teachers in criminology, as well as 
workers in criminal statistics, should find it of genuine 
interest. 

. Of greatest value, perhaps, is Dr. Sellin’s discussion of 
crime rates. He thinks crude rates based on total popula- 
tion figures are not good enough. Crime rates, he avers, 
should be derived on the basis of a formula which takes 
into account the sex and age of those most likely to commit 
crimes, or capable of doing so. Thus he properly wants due 
statistical consideration given the fact that the great ma- 
jority of offenders brought to justice are males aged 16 
to 40. Among practices he disapproves is that of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in always basing its Uniform 
Crime Reports rates for offenses known to the police on 
the most recent decennial census figures despite the fact 
that great changes in the distribution of population occur 
during a decade, and that adequate population estimates 
for the intercensal years are available. 

Readers will be pleasantly led to Dr. Sellin’s more serious 
views by the breezy way he begins his lecture: 

“Most people do not like statistics. They remind them too 
much of childhood struggles with abstract numbers. They 
are not easy to read. People are often distrustful of them; 
their distrust is perhaps tinged with fear of being imposed 
upon by those who present them. Having seen the same 
statistical data used to support opposing views they are 
tempted to conclude that all statistics are a fraud and a 
delusion, designed to furnish traps for the unwary. At the 
same time some remnant of ancient superstitious beliefs 
in the magical properties of numbers makes them look 
with a certain awe at stately statistical tables, especially 
if the sums have two or more figures after the decimal 
point, which enhances the impression of accuracy and 
finality.” 


Washington, D. C. HENRY COE LANPHER 


Treatment Program for Children in Detention 


Children in Trouble: An Experiment in Institu- 
tional Child Care. By Frank J. Cohen. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 251. 
$3.50. 


This book with its emphasis on individualized treatment 
and understanding of the underlying factors causing each 
child’s delinquent pattern is a unique contribution to the 
meager literature in this field, particularly because of the 
practical formulations which the author has evolved from 
long years of experience in the care of children in detention 
at Youth House in New York City, where he is the director. 
A trained social worker with a clinical child guidance 
background, Mr. Cohen has effectively come to grips with 
the realities of running a nonpunitive institution for hos- 
tile, destructive, emotionally disturbed children who have 
violated the law. 

Much of the material presented grew out of the Lavan- 
burg Corner House training program for institutional 
personnel and is in essence a clear and concise manual 
covering the whole range of problems which may have to 
be dealt with by workers trained or untrained and there- 
fore answers the need for a guide which could be used for 
inservice training in any institution dealing with children. 

Some of the topics covered in practical detail include 
(1) Bed-wetting and the administrative handling of this 
common problem which resulted in its decrease at Youth 
House; (2) Delineation of staff management of such 
problems as suicidal tendencies, sex activities, and drug 
usage; (3) Management of a 24-hour program which is 
basic but still allows for individualized flexibility; (4) 
Discussion of staff co-ordination and the management of 
continuous inservice training possibilities for staff at all 
levels; (5) Differences in the problems, treatment, and 
group living plans of girls and boys in detention (Girls are 
considered more difficult to work with as a group); (6) 
Preference of individual rooms to dormitories. 

Throughout this book the philosophy of nonpunitive, 
permissive treatment is carried out as the integrating 
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concept of the institution with a wealth of case material 
to illustrate the implementing of this point of view. Actu- 
ally the term “permissive” is often misunderstood by the 
professional as well as the layman. The author ably de- 
velops a clarification of this term which is psychologically 
sound. Instead of imposing a punishing, authoritarian 
control permissiveness would encourage self-determination 
within well-defined limits; would challenge dynamically 
the child’s inner potentiality for mobilizing his own con- 
structive strength with a view toward self-control that 
may become internalized and lasting in contradistinction 
to the momentary quality of conformity which is a result 
of fear of authority. 

“Acceptance” is one of the clinical techniques which 
workers in a “permissive” setting would use. This does 
not mean allowing license as some would think, but simply 
means accepting an individual with a mutual cognizance 
of his strengths and weaknesses and the needs and motives 
underlying his behavior with, additionally, a mutual aware- 
ness of the realities. in the immediate situation. Acceptance 
in the clinical sense would definitely not involve approval 
of unacceptable behavior, but hopefully the individual 
should gain insight as he is helped to be aware of the 
repetition of disturbed behavior patterns in the process of 
“acting out” unconscious tensions. This concept, theoreti- 
cally accepted by clinical workers, has rarely been insti- 
tutional practice even though it is the most effective 
method of dealing with offenders. 

The practical formulations developed by the author in 
pointing the way toward the feasibility of applying such 
principles, even in a short-term detention period of a few 
weeks time, make possible the reduction of the gap between 
clinical theory and practice. In the description of the Youth 
House program there is definitely treatment and therapy 
in every considered aspect of the detention experience for 
a child and though this is not psychotherapy in the tra- 
ditional sense it is a successful and valid application of 
basic therapeutic method, and requires trained personnel 
to carry it out. In addition to the regular institutional 
and custodial staff there is a corps of social workers who 
follow through the individual treatment process for each 
child in consultation with the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist. 

The chapter on “The Permissive Adult” describes the 
difficult requirements of the role of treatment worker. 
This person in order to be effective needs to have learned 
by training and experience the part his own unconscious 
feelings play in his relationships with the children. It is 
pointed out that rebellion is a normal adolescent pattern, 
but that many adults have a strong, instinctive, and 
negative reaction to defiance in a child and, therefore, it 
is especially important in a setting where children are 
aggressive that the worker has resolved his own basic 
conflicts; otherwise he cannot react with calm when faced 
with rebellion in others. 

The method of treatment outlined for children in conflict 
with society is actually just as applicable in the handling 
of the adult who has broken a law. It might well be con- 
sidered that this is a timely study as related to our con- 
cern recently over the sporadic riots and uprisings in 
our correctional institutions. These disturbances represent 
protests over the traditionally rigid, disciplinary treat- 
ment in dealing with older offenders; hopefully a more 
individualized approach treating the underlying causes 
of behavior rather than symptomatic treatment should be 
more effective. 

In conclusion, the author should be congratulated for 
reducing the many complexities involved in clinical work 
with delinquents into this clear and readable manual 
which, without any impairment of scientific theory, makes 
a difficult subject available to workers on every level, and 
should be read by all those who are working in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Menlo Park, N. J. RALPH BRANCALE, M.D. 


If any man seeks for greatness, let him forget greatness 
and ask for truth, and he will find both—Horace Mann 
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A Reporter’s Report on Training Schools 


Our Rejected Children. By Albert Deutsch. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. 292. $3.00. 


Albert Deutsch is a journalist. This book on training 
schools and on the unfortunate youngsters in them should 
be read with the author’s reporting background always in 
mind. Although Mr. Deutsch has some experience in the 
public welfare field and considerable understanding and 
knowledge of both the mental health and delinquency fields, 
the reader must hold to Mr. Deutsch’s own statement in 
his Introduction that this “is a reporter’s account of what 
he saw, heard, and read.” Otherwise the reader with ex- 
perience in correctional work (and the reviewer) may come 
to the conclusion that the author is talking mightily about 
something of which he does not know enough. Too many 
“little” things give him away. It is an interesting account 
of an interesting subject by an interesting writer, but it 
is certainly not a professional treatise on delinquency. 

More than half the volume is devoted to a lively account 
of conditions in about a dozen public training schools—ex- 
citing and terrible conditions which, thrown in too sharp 
limelight, overshadow the latter portion devoted to a plan 
of delinquency prevention and control which the author 
apparently intended to be the meat of his book. 

The author’s descriptions of training school conditions 
undoubtedly created a furor among school superintendents 
and state public leaders. Scores of denials must have 
poured in—most of them, I warrant, based on errors of 
fact. There are such errors of fact—a few quite serious. 
But this book cannot be written off as a sensational “shock- 
er,” pulled together without research and hard work. Not 
too many of the sensational details can be contraverted— 
there actually are such training schools, public leaders, 
superintendents, cottage masters, and such public apathy. 

This reviewer would have hoped that Mr. Deutsch had 
been more careful to visit all the institutions he discussed. 
His defense against his critics would have been sounder. 
In describing one school he did not visit he makes his most 
glaring errors. Sadly coincidental for a journalist, most 
of his misinformation on this school must have come from 
“the contemporary reports in the local press” from which 
he said he “pieced together (the) tragic chain of events.” 

Mr. Deutsch is not quite fair, either, to the admininstra- 
tors of several other schools whom he further damns by 
- implication through the time-honored custom of tying 
past events to the present. 

These are small points when one looks critically at the 
training school picture in this country. Few professionals 
will disagree with Austin H. MacCormick who writes in the 
Foreword that training school superintendents “resist 
efforts to throw light into some very dark corners where 
ugly things are lurking, and .. . attempt to cast over the 
whole training school field an aura of sweetness and light 
which does not exist in most institutions.” It is discourag- 
ing to note that reforms in training schools seem to come 
only after a scandal which rocks public consciousness and 
tragic, too, that reforms once instituted in good faith tend 
to be forgotten unless revived by other scandals. 

It is a discouraging picture—no doubt of it. For just 
that reason a book like Our Rejected Children may help 
in a small way to improve some conditions somewhere. If 
a book like this would only be the “jolter” instead of the 
usual scandal! 

The second half of the book is not as strong or as well- 
organized as it ought to be. Mr. Deutsch tries to bring into 
130 pages a little bit of everything—the apparent causes of 
delinquency, case histories of some juveniles involved in 
murder, the effects of inadequate and neglectful parents, 
the effect of the comic book on the social milieu, a critique 
of the juvenile court movement, the problem of juveniles 
in jails and detention homes, and the breakdowns in the 
structure of the community. This is just too much for 
the layman and too little for the professional. Nevertheless, 
little quarrel can be found with the author’s 12-point 
program for the improvement of training schools. 

Correctional workers will find much in this book to help 


them—principally, of course, those concerned with train- 
ing schools and with juveniles on probation and community 
placement. But it will do everyone in correctional work 
good—we should all read it. 


Washington; D. C. Louis J. SHARP ~ 


The Technique and Art of Interviewing 


Essentials in Interviewing. By Anne F. Fenla- 
re" New York: Harper Brothers, 1952. Pp. 352. 
4.00. 


Practitioners who make a craft rather than an art of 
interviewing will find much in this newest volume of 
Harper’s Social Science Series to help them gain the 
needed finer qualities. Professor Fenlason until her recent 
death had been a faculty member of the University of 
Minnesota school of social work for a quarter century 
and had made numerous other contributions to social 
work training and practice. Hence, both in her own writing 
and in the widely-ranging examples of effective interview- 
ing extracted from other sources, the author has provided 
a useful guide to sound principles, methods, and proce- 
dures. Whether as a text, a reference work, or for mere 
informal study and reading, this book will be found useful 
and stimulating for most persons involved in human rela- 
tionships who use interviewing to acquire facts and insight. 

In the hands of an able exponent, the interview is both 
an informational and therapeutic tool. The vocal catharsis 
provided the client often is a major aid in the curative 
process unless the interviewer happens to be one who 
likes to fit clients into programs and procedures rather 
than vice versa. Probably the only other type of inter- 
viewer more routinely a handicap is the one who enjoys 
playing God. We recall the following case-record entry 
by an exemplar of this clan many years ago: “Girl has 
syphilis; is immoral.” 2 

Then there was that other caseworker—not priggish 
but clumsy—who warned a young and thoroughly scared 
expectant unmarried mother during the first few minutes 
of an initial interview, “You should know, of course, that 
some babies are born defective.” Perhaps after real rap- 
port had been established a word or two of admonition 
along that line might be indicated, but even if such were 
the case it might far better be infiltrated than projected 
so directly. 

Besides outlining and illustrating interviewing tech- 
niques, the author has coined numerous pithy and perti- 
nent observations such as this pair: “The interviewer 
must not have preconceived ideas of what is right and best 
for his client.” “The good interviewer must remember that 
in the eyes of the community he represents not only his 
agency but his profession.” 

For that high percentage of experienced professional 
workers—penologists, pastors, psychologists, marrige coun- 
selors, social workers, public health nurses et al—with 
sensitive perceptions and understanding minds, this book 
will provide valuable supplementary data and philosophy. 
As for the minority who haven’t disciplined themselves 
sufficiently to interview other human beings without indulg- 
ing in pontification and the rendering of ex cathedra lec- 
tures and verdicts—they probably will not read the volume 
nor, we fear, is there likely to be any conversion if they do! 


Washington, D.C. RAY H. EVERETT 


The Story of a Prison Chaplain 


Gates of Dannemora. By John L. Bonn. Garden 
ae N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1951. Pp. 276. 
3.00.* 


This is the story of Father Ambrose Hyland, Catholic 
chaplain of Clinton State Prison at Dannemora, New York; 
of the response of the inmates to his efforts in their behalf, 
of the religious life he was able to help many of them to 
achieve, and particularly of the building of the Church of. 


* Proceeds on books ordered through The Good Thief Foundation will 
be used for the work of the Foundation. 2 
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the Good Thief within the walls of the Prison and with the 
labor of the inmates themselves, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic. The underlying thought and purpose of the book 
are well ee toward its close and in Father Hyland’s 
own words: 


“, .. here’s what you must tell people: that men can 
come back, that some of them don’t, but that men can. 


They can come back only by believing in the dignity of . 


their own creation, and they can’t believe that unless 
they believe that God gave them this dignity, gave them 
personal lives that are important—at least to God. 

You can’t tell people what the Church of the Good 
Thief means unless you’ve had the courage to look into 
your own hearts and know your own evil, and your sor- 
row for it, your repentance, and perhaps, God have 
mercy on you, your falling into sin again—and again.” 


This account of Father Hyland’s chaplaincy is deserving 
of more than casual reading, particularly on the part of 
those who are responsible for the administration of our 
penal and correctional institutions. It raises the question 
of whether the role of religion in the work of correction 
is sufficiently recognized—even at the present time. It is 
not easy to avoid answering that question in the negative 
although nowadays the negative should receive some quali- 
fication. To be sure religion has far too often been, and it 
is to be feared to some extent still is, indifferently represen- 
ted in our penal and correctional institutions. Inmates 
have been subjected in the past to expressions of religion of 
the more emotional kind as well as to the casual and 
perfunctory ministrations of clergymen who for one reason 
or another were not considered competent to exercise their 
ministry in the outside world. Ecclesiastical superiors, 
reversing the practice usually followed in dealing with 
physical ailments, have acted apparently on the theory that 
those who are in greatest need of spiritual help could be 
adequately cared for by clergymen whose professional 
skill was of an admittedly inferior order. And even when 
the prison chaplain was provided on a full-time basis there 
was often uncertainty in his own mind and in the minds 
of ecclesiastical superiors and prison administrators as to 
just what he was supposed to do. He was of course respon- 
sible for religious services, although as Father Hyland’s 
early experience demonstrates, facilities for such services 
were often grudgingly and inadequately forthcoming. This 
uncertainty has led inevitably to the undertaking of duties 
entirely outside the scope of the chaplain’s function. He 
has been known to act as an amateur librarian; he has 
organized and supervised recreational activities; he has 
become involved in parole cases in disregard of obvious 
dangers to his role as the representative of religion. In 
recent years progress has been made in defining the reli- 
gious duties of the institution chaplain. No longer is he 
satisfied with conducting formal services once a week; his 
function as religious counselor and teacher is generally 
recognized in theory, if not always in practice. And yet one 
wonders if with all the progress which has been made in 
the selection and training of chaplains for the special work 
of penal and correctional institutions there is not still a 
failure to recognize wholeheartedly and to explore the role 
of religion in the re-education of the offender. The psy- 
chiatrist and the chaplain as well as the representatives of 
other disciplines dealing with behavior problems are all 
indispensable, but in the mind of the prison administrator 
does not the former come first with the thought that the 
uncovering of complexes and the resolution of conflicts 
will do more for rehabilitation than any effort to build 
up a positive philosophy of life-on a religious foundation? 
And among those who are responsible for the assignment of 
clergymen is there not still some reluctance to “waste” 
outstanding shepherds upon “lost” sheep? 

Gates of Dannemora provides abundant food for thought 
both for the prison administrator and the ecclesiastical 
superior. It is to be hoped that both will profit from a 
fine story finely told. 


Washington, D. C. G. HowLAND SHAW 


Psychiatry and Social Work 


Psychiatry for Social Workers, 2nd Edition, 
by Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 385. $4.50. 


It is disappointing that after promising a thoroughgo- 
ing revision of his text Dr. Lowrey’s chief change has 
been only a substitution of “he” for “she” in referring to 
the social worker; the inclusion of a chapter on the “Social 
Worker and Treatment;” and an occasional paragraph 
giving the purpose of social work as it contributes to 
psychiatry. His reading list is an excellent one for social 
workers. 

Illustrative of the information which confuses more than 
it instructs is Dr. Lowrey’s material on epilepsy. Although 
he regards epilepsy as a “gross mental deviation,” by his 
later estimate only 4 to 6 percent of epileptics are insti- 
tution patients. He conceives of the outpatient epileptic 
doing “clerical work and most types of farm work,” al- 
though he thinks work with machinery involving special 
hazards to be unsuitable. Actually most of the jobs on 
present-day mechanized farms are hazardous and a social 
worker would want to recognize with the patient what safe-~ 
guards he should require in whatever employment he 
sought. Further, he would encourage the patient to seek 
work in accordance with his total skills; in short he would 
recognize the patient’s ability along with his disability. 

It would be more helpful to the social worker if the 
author’s presentation were more factual and less moralis- 
tic. His opinion that alcohol is “to some extent an aphro- 
disiac” is offered as an explanation of crime and sexual 
irregularity in alcoholics. He comments elsewhere on the 
reduction of inhibiting or compensating mechanisms, but 
neglects to relate this decreased self-control to asocial 
behavior. Whether alcohol is actually an aphrodisiac could 
be debated better by another physician, or even by the. 
wives of alcoholics who know of their impotence. That it 
is a treatable illness with social components is the fact of 
interest to caseworkers. 

A facile use of psychiatric terms may demonstrate the. 
social worker’s knowledge of psychiatry. More often it. 
disguises his inadequate understanding of the patient in 
his situation. It may be erudite to say a patient has claus- 
trophobia. It would be more meaningful to describe the. 
anxiety he feels when he must use a telephone booth, the. 
spread of this feeling to other enclosed spaces and the ways. 
he contrives to avoid being closed in. Doubtless the author. 
intends to prepare the social worker to comprehend terms. 
used by his agency’s consultants. However, they too can 
communicate better in English than in “Psychiatrece.” It, 
is this reader’s belief that Dr. Lowrey tends to encourage. 
this pretentious and obscuring use of psychiatric terms. 
by social workers. 

Although the author deplores the interdisciplinary striv-. 
ing for supremacy that has existed, his assumption that. 
the doctor makes the decisions could arouse the jealous 
strivings of any social worker who truly seeks joint respon-. 
sibility. For example, he states: “Usually reports of exam- 
inations are sufficiently explicit so that the worker’s role. 
in relation to treatment is clear. Should this not be true in 
a specific case a few questions to the writer of the report 
will usually suffice to clear up matters.” Even more 
clearly Dr. Lowrey reveals his attitude when in discussing: 
psychosis with brain tumor he remarks: “It is not, how- 
ever, especially likely that the social worker can do more. 
than see that such obviously ill persons receive medical 
attention or the kind of aftercare social work the doctor 
decides the patient can use.” Would it not provide better 
service for the patient if doctor and social worker could. 
consistently discuss the goals of treatment rather than 
for the doctor to direct the social worker, permitting him 
only to ask questions when directions are not sufficiently- 
clear? Social work is a responsible discipline whose prac-. 
titiener can and should define his own role, and in discus-. 
sion integrate his contribution with the physician’s service. 

This revision concludes with a new chapter on “The 
Social Worker and Treatment.” In it Dr. Lowrey gives 
brief general descriptions of the methods of psychotherapy- 
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and recognizes that the social worker may be a therapist if 
his case load permits enough. attention to the special needs 
of patients in treatment. In his chapter regarding rejectees 
and veterans of military service, he perceives a need for so- 
cial workers to provide service because this group of pa- 
tients tend to reject psychiatrists. One might question this 
as a criterion of assignment, especially since men in this 
group may have any kind or degree of psychiatric disability. 

In this text Dr. Lowrey has tried to provide a useful 
text on psychiatry for social workers. Unfortunately it 
does not contain as much factual information about psy- 
chiatry as the schools of social work require of their 
students. Neither is it a dependable source for the untrain- 
ed social worker. In fact, misuse of a psychiatric vocabu- 
lary and smattering of information by the inexperienced or 
insecure social worker could increase confusion. His indeci- 
sion as to whether the social worker is a responsible co- 
worker is a disquieting limitation of his book. If it were a 
general attitude among psychiatrists there could never be 
responsible co-operation between psychiatry and social work. 


Topeka, Kans. BARBARA CLARK 


Books Received 


Adolescence. By Marguerite Malm and Olis G. Jamison. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. Pp. 500. 
$5.00. 

Art of Conference. By Frank Walser. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. Pp. 199. $3.00. 

The British Penal System. By R. S. E. Hinde. Norwich, 
England: Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 229. 10s.6d. 

H Is for Heroin. By David Hulburd. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, 1952. Pp. 122. $1.75. 

The Habitual Criminal. By Norvall Morris. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

In-Service Training Standards for Prison Custodial Offi- 
cers. Prepared by the Committee on Personnel Standards 
and Training of the American Prison Association, 1951. 
Pp. 44. 

Men, Women, and Morals. By Sylvanus Duvall. New 
York: Association Press, 1952. Pp. 336. $3.75. 

Narcotics: America’s Peril. By Will Oursler and Lau- 
rence Dwight Smith. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1952. Pp. 273. $3.50. 

Psychology of Personal Adjustment. By Fred McKinney. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. Pp. 703. $6.00. 

Readings in Counseling. Edited by Karl P. Zerfoss. New 
York: Association Press. Pp. 619. $6.00. 

Scientific Social Surveys and Research. By Pauline V. 
Young. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. 550. 

Statistical Methods for Social Workers. By Wayne Mc- 
Millen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
552. $6.75. 

Therapeutic Group Work With Children. By Gisela Ko- 
nopka. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
Pp. 134. $2.50. 

Who Are the Guilty? By David Abrahamsen, M.D. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 309. $5.00. 


Reports Received 


After Teen-Agers Quit School. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 150. 1951. Pp. 30. The sub- 
title of this bulletin is “Seven Community Programs Help 
Would-Be Workers.” It presents brief reviews of programs 
in seven cities that are helping boys and girls who have left 
school before high school graduation to find satisfactory 
employment. The cities include Detroit, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Roanoke, St. Louis, and Youngstown. 

Baltimore Criminal Justice Association (Annual Report). 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Association, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 1951. Pp. 32. The contents of this 29th 
annual report of the Association include an analysis of 
the rates of serious crime in Baltimore, a report on the 
Baltimore Youth Court, the narcotic problem in Baltimore, 
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and some comments on the Maryland Correctional System. 
California Probation and Parole Officers. California 
Youth Authority, 401 State Office Building, No. 1, Sacra- 
mento 14, California. February 1952. Pp. 51. This is a com- 
plete directory of all probation and parole officers in Cali- 
fornia listed by County. It also includes a listing of the 
personnel of the Department of Corrections, the Adult and 
Youth Authority, the Federal probation officers, and the 
juvenile officers in the Police and Sheriff’s Departments. 
The Child and the Court. John S. Gonas, Judge, Probate 
Court St. Joseph County, Indiana. 1951. Pp. 21. This small 
pamphlet is a condensation of a more comprehensive man- 
ual of policies and procedures developed to co-ordinate the 
work of the court with other agencies in the treatment. of 
juvenile cases. F 


City Magistrates’ Courts (Annual Report). City of Ne 
York, Magistrates’ Courts, 100 Centre Street, New York 
15, N. Y. 1952. Pp. 28. In addition to the statistical tables 
analyzing the offenses, cases, and disposition of convictions, 
this report also lists the functions of the various spe< 
cialized courts which make up the complex judicial system 
of the world’s largest city. : 


Directory of Prisoners’ Aid Agencies in the United 
States and Canada. International Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion, 125 East Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1951. 
Pp. 14. This directory should prove useful to all probation 
and parole officers. All of the agencies are listed by states 
and alphabetically and indicate the type of services fur- 
nished by each, such as services to prisoners, to paroled or 
ere prisoners, to probationers, and to families of 
offenders. 


George W. Henry Foundation (Annual Report). Univer- 
sity Settlement House, 184 Eldridge Street, New York 2, 
N. Y. 1952. Pp. 22. The George W. Henry Foundation was 
established in 1948 to provide psychiatric services and 
other help for those who by reason of psychosexual malad- 
justment were in trouble with themselves, the law, or with 
society. During the year, the Foundation handled 265 men 
who came voluntarily for help or were referred by the 
courts or other agency. The report also contains several 
illustrative cases. 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court (Annual Report). 
Hall of Records, 208 Sussex Avenue, Newark, N. J. 1951. 
Pp. 23. Judge Harry W. Lindeman discusses some of the 
underlying factors in juvenile maladjustment and presents 
the statistics of the work of the Court. 


Lawyer Reference Plans. Charles O. Porter: Survey of 
the Legal Profession, 60 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 1949. 
Pp. 62. This pamphlet is intended to sérve as a manual for 
local bar associations in establishing-legal aid offices. The 
Lawyer Reference Plan is defined “as a method by which 
members of the public needing legal advice and assistance 
are directly and properly brought into contact with lawyers 
who are able and willing to perform the needed profes- 
sional services.” 


Passaic County Probation Department (Annual Report). 
Court House, Paterson, N. J. 1951. Pp. 23. In this report 
the chief probation officer emphasizes particularly the 
marked increase in the juvenile offender cases. The year 
ended with an increase of 17 percent in juvenile offenders 
under the care of the Probation Department. 


Prison Association of New York (Annual Report). Pris- 
on Association of New York, 1385 East 15th Street, New 
York. 1951. Pp. 105. This is the 107th annual report. to 
the legislature of the State of New York and is probably 
one of the most interesting and important official docu- 
ments published in the prison field. It covers a wide range 
of problems in addition to specific recommendations to the 
New York State legislature for the improvement of New 
York’s correctional ‘system. 


Probation and Parole in Florida (Annual Report). Flor- 
ida Parole Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 1951. Pp: 16. 
The Parole Commission in Florida was established by the 
Legislature in 1941. At the end of 1951 the Commission re- 
ported more than 2,100 probationers and parolees under 
supervision, an average of 143 cases per supervisor. The 
report recommends additional personnel. 
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News From the Field 


NTS Correctional Officer Wins 
Olympic Boxing Championship 


Norvel Lee, correctional officer at the National Training . 


School for Boys, Washington, D. C., was winner of the 
light heavyweight championship at the 1952 Olympic 
Games at Helsinki. He further distinguished himself by 
receiving the International Boxing Committee’s award, a 
2-foot trophy, as the outstanding boxer in the Olympics. 

Following his victories, Officer Lee arrived in New York 
August 7, was driven to Washington the same day by his 
wife, and reported to work that evening for his 8-hour 
morning watch assignment. The following Tuesday the 
school held a special luncheon in his honor. Among those 
present was Joe Louis, former heavyweight champion of 
the world. A tribute from the Attorney General of the 
United States was presented -to him by Assistant Prison 
Director Myrl E. Alexander. In accepting the tribute Offi- 
cer Lee said that he would “much rather go five rounds 
with Joe Louis than to make a talk.” 

Four years ago Lee was named an alternate to the 
Olympics at London but did not have an opportunity to 
represent his country. He has fought in a number of 
Golden Gloves tournaments, winning several champion- 
ships. 

At the time of his appointment to the National Training 
School custodial staff Lee was in attendance at Howard 
University. He has no intention of turning professional, 
but plans to complete his college education and to make a 
career of work with boys. 


Red Cross Mobile Blood Units 
Active at Federal Prisons 


Inmates of the United States Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, volunteered more than 400 pints of blood 
in a 6-month period, according to the January-April 1952 
issue of the Bulletin Board, publication for the employees 
of the federal prison system. Red Cross mobile blood units 
visit the various institutions. 

At the Leavenworth penitentiary during a recent visit 
more men volunteered than could be used. Thirty-four 
inmates there have contributed more than a gallon of blood 
each and two inmates have given two gallons. At the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut, 
a mobile unit took 91 pints of blood on a single visit 
compared with 96 for the entire city. The McNeil Island 
penitentiary gave 768 pints of blood during 1951. 

Blood donations are entirely voluntary and are given 
without expectation of reward. 


“Old Gramma’ of Lewisburg 
Buried With Special Honors 


“Old Gramma,” an 18-year-old Holstein, recently was 
buried with appropriate honors under a pear tree in the 
Buffalo Valley pastureland at the United States Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg, Penn. 

What made “Old Gramma” different from most cows was 
the fact that, first of all, she was a prison cow and did her 
time in an exemplary manner. Secondly, she created an 
extraordinary record of producing in her lifetime about 
twice as much milk and butterfat as would ordinarily be 
expected. “Old Gramma” produced nearly 123 tons of milk 
and more than 4 tons of butterfat in her 18 years. No one 
knows how many inmates tended her during the long 
period, but it can be presumed that some had little experi- 
ence in dairy farming until they were committed to Lewis- 
burg. As the Farm Bureau Mirror of March 4, 1952, states, 
“ .. her mark was established almost entirely through the 
efforts of earnest, but untrained men.”—The Prison World 


Holton Returns to Los Angeles 
As Chief Probation Officer 


Karl Holton, director of the California Youth Authority 
since 1943, has accepted an invitation by the Los Angeles 
Board of Supervisors to return to the County probation 
department as chief probation officer where he had served 
in a similar capacity from 1938 to 1943. Holton will be paid 
an annual salary of $16,560 and becomes the highest 
salaried probation officer in the country. 

In accepting the offer Holton stipulated that John M. 
Zuck, the present probation officer in charge, be retained 
as chief assistant and at an increase in salary. 

With an administrative staff of 15 and 288 probation 
officers, the Los Angeles County probation department is 
the largest in the country. 


Booklets on Delinquency Released 
By Science Research Associates 


Why Children Misbehave, by Charles W. Leonard, super- 
intendent of the Illinois State Training School for Boys at 
St. Charles, and Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, by 
Ruth Strang, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have been released recently by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

The 48-page monograph by Leonard, one of SRA’s “Bet- 
ter Living Booklets” which are intended to help parents 
and teachers help children become competent and happy 
adults, tells how normal, everyday misbehavior of children 
can be handled and how it can be kept from becoming 
serious. 

Professor Strang’s booklet, also 48 pages, is one of the 
“Life Adjustment Booklet” series designed to help young 
people solve the problems of everyday living. 

Other monographs published by SRA relating to delin- 
quency and crime include Facts About Alcohol, Facts 
About Narcotics, Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, 
and Our Rejected Children. 


130 Federal Probation Officers 
Attend Regional Institutes 


Two regional inservice training institutes were conducted 
for federal probation officers this summer by the Admini- 
strative Office of the United States Courts. Eighty-five 
officers of the northeast area convened at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, July 20 to 23, and 45 officers of the 
western region attended the institute at the United States 
Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Washington, A igust 10 to 13. 

The McNeil Island meeting was the first conducted for 
federal probation officers entirely within a correctional in- 


stitution where a study of institutional management and 
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program was featured. Special attention was given at both 
institutes to closer co-ordination of probation, parole, and 
institutional treatment of federal offenders. 

Federal judges, Director Henry P. Chandler of the Ad- 
ministrative Office, and officials of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons took part in the institutes. The correctional bran- 
ches of the Department of Defense sent representatives, 
including staff members of the Department of the Army’s 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; New 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania; and Camp Cooke, California. 

Emphasis in this year’s institutes also was on round- 
table discussions of the techniques of probation and parole 
investigation and supervision, including several sessions. 
devoted to casework practice led by Professor Frank T. 
Flynn of the University of Chicago’s School of Social Ser- 
— Administration. Two films on casework methods were 
shown. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Atlanta Penitentiary Costs 


Taxpayer Not Even a Dime! 


The output of defense production at federal penal and 
correctional institutions reached its highest level in 1951 
with record earnings of $3% million. Because of its indus- 
trial earnings, the Atlanta penitentiary did not cost the 
taxpayer a single dime. These and other interesting facts 
are revealed in the annual report of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for 1951. 

Other accomplishments of the Bureau of Prisons include 
the following: 

Less than one-third of all federal prisoners are held in 
maximum-custody status and more than 2,100 are in mini- 
mum-custody farms, camps, and institutions. 

Every able-bodied prisoner is employed at some useful 
maintenance, construction, or industrial assignment. 

The industrial program makes it possible for about 8,000 
prisoners to take one or more courses in academic, voca- 
tional, or trade training. 

Over the past 10 years, 85 percent of persons released on 
parole and conditional release have completed their senten- 
ces successfully. Over 90 percent of the prisoners released 
during 1951 had employment available in the community. 

More than 38 percent of the food consumed by federal 
prisoners was produced on institution farms. The total 
value of farm production was $1,630,000. 

Approximately 3,500 prisoners received monthly average 
industrial earnings of $22, most of which was either sent 
to dependents for their support or saved to furnish a stake 
for prisoners when released. 

A review of the 1951 annual report appears on page 59 
of this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Fourth Annual Inmate Essay 
Contest To Close October 31 


The fourth annual American Prison Association Prize 
Essay Contest for inmates of state and federal penal and 
correctional institutions will close officially midnight Octo- 
ber 31, 1952. 

Entries may be original stories, articles, essays, poetry, 
radio scripts, dramatic sketches, open letters, and auto- 
biographies, and must relate to some phase of prison life, 
problems confronted by prisoners and ex-prisoners, correc- 
tional programs, law enforcement, and criminal justice. 

Prizes will be awarded on the originality of ideas presen- 
ted, sincerity, insight, and general interest. 

The purpose of the contest is to offer a medium of ex- 
pression for institutional inmates, and to afford them an 
opportunity to crystallize their thinking. 

Judges will be selected by G. Howland Shaw, co-sponsor 
of the contest. 


Reed Cozart Joins Staff of 
Louisiana Board of Institutions . 


Reed Cozart, warden of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Seagoville, Texas, since 1945, has been loaned by 
the Bureau of Prisons to Louisiana’s Board of Institutions 
as consultant in matters relating to penal and correctional 
institutions. His responsibilities will consist of conducting 
building programs, recruiting personnel, and organizing 
treatment facilities. 

A graduate of the University of Texas, Warden Cozart 
entered the correctional field in 1932 when he was named 
chief probation officer for the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Texas. In 1940 he came to the 
headquarters staff of the Federal Bureau of Prisons as 
assistant classification officer. A year later he was appoint- 
ed warden of the Federal Correction Institution at Texar- 
kana, Texas, and in 1942 went to the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth as associate warden. 

In 1949 Reader’s Digest published an article, “Prison 
Without a Wall,” which described the minimum custody 
institution at Seagoville and the progressive program 
established by Warden Cozart. 
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Milton W. Weiffenbach Retires 
From Federal Probation Service 


After 22 years with the federal probation service Milton 
W. Weiffenbach has retired as chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri. Appointed in 1930 as the first federal probation 
officer in St. Louis, Weiffenbach was named chief of the 
office in 1935. ; 


Before entering the federal service Weiffenbach taught 
sociology, criminology, and anthropology at Lafayette 
College. He graduated from Central Wesleyan College 
(Missouri) in 1923 and received his master of arts degree 
from the. University of Missouri in 1930, majoring in 
sociology. 

Weiffenbach was among the leaders in the probation field 
in the United States and introduced a number of innova- 
tions during his service with the federal system. His use of 
volunteers is among his better known practices in probation 
supervision. “The success or failure of probation and 
parole,” Weiffenbach contends, “is dependent on the 
resources of the community and the volunteer is the best 
single asset we have.” 

Commenting on Weiffenbach’s retirement, Richard A. 
Chappell, chief of the United States probation system, said: 
“We regret to lose Mr. Weiffenbach from the federal pro- 
bation service. He was always a capable, understanding, 
and devoted officer who served his Government well. Al- 
though in retirement, Weiffenbach will continue to have a 
warm interest in the over-all correctional field and can be 
counted on to do his part as a ‘volunteer advisor’ in the 
manner in which his volunteers in the community assisted 
him when he was an officer.” 


Carnival By Dick Turner 


“But guard! De prison psychiatrist said I oughta develop 
a normal, healt’y interest in de world outside!” 


1951 BY NEA SERV! INC. T. M. RE 


Reprinted by special permission: NEA Service, Inc. 
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Thomas 0. Grover Named 
Federal Parole Executive 


Thomas O. Grover, parole examiner for the United 
States Parole Board since 1943, was named parole execu- 
tive on July 27, according to an announcement by Dr. 
George G. Killinger, chairman of the Board. 

A native of Utah, Grover graduated from the University 
of Utah in 1926 and received his master of arts degree in 
psychology 2 years later from George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Grover entered the federal prison system in 1930 as 
senior warden’s assistant at the Leavenworth penitentiary 
and in 1931 was appointed to a similar position at the 
Atlanta penitentiary. In 1935 he went to the penitentiary 
at Lewisburg as chief parole officer and came to the head- 
quarters staff of the Parole Board in 1943. 


Community Research Associates 
Receives Grant for 5-Year Study 


Community Research Associates, Inc., will receive $550,000 
from The Grant Foundation with which to continue basic 
scientific research to aid the community control of health 
and welfare problems. 

The new grant, according to Milton H. Glover, president, 
and Bradley Buell, excutive director, will set in motion a 
5-year plan to work out scientific patterns for effective 
procedures to prevent and control the health and welfare 
problems which disable so many American citizens at a 
cost to tax-supported and voluntary social organizations of 
some thirteen billions of dollars annually. 

This is the second grant made by The Grant Foundation 
to Community Research Associates. The first, made 4 years 
ago, was used by Buell and his associates to underwrite a 
broad research project which included a pilot study of 
social conditions in St. Paul, Minnesota. This project 
revealed, among other facts, that about 6 percent of the 
families requiring health and welfare services were ab- 
sorbing more than half of all the available services. It 
also pointed up dramatically the need for a family-focused 
attack on the problems which keep families “dependent” 
and affect the health and welfare balance of the whole 
community. 

Results of the pilot study and wide acceptance of Buell’s 
book on the subject Community Planning for Human 
Services, plus the quality of the staff of experts which 
Buell’s plan has attracted, were determining factors in 
promoting The Grant Foundation’s second investment in 
long-term planning for a better answer to America’s social 
ills. 

Community Research Associates will follow a 5-year 
time schedule, Buell said, in working out and developing 
experimental projects aimed at prevention and control of 
serious consequences of chronic disease and disability, 
behavior and emotional disorders, and chronic indigency 
and dependency. 


Winners of APA Essay 
Contest Are Announced 


Dale C. Hevelone, correctional officer at the United States 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, was the winner of the 
1951 Correction Officer’s Essay Contest sponsored by the 
American Prison Association and G. Howland Shaw, promi- 
nent layman in the correctional field and former president 
of the Association. Hevelone’s winning essay was titled: 
“Can"we Modify and Re-shape Attitudes?” 

Second prize winner was Eugene W. Morrell, a guard 
with the Reception Center of the Department of Correction 
at Elmira, New York, who wrote on the subject, “Rehabili- 
tation Through Custody.” 

Third place-went to Andrew W. Thompson, a custodial 
officer with the District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rection, Workhouse Division, Occoquan, Virginia. “How to 
Get an Inmate to Change His Attitude Toward Work” was 
the subject of Thompson’s essay. 
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Virginia Establishes 
Youth Services Division 


As a result of recommendations by the 1952 General 
Assembly, after studies by the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tion Council and the National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation, a new division in the Department of Welfare and 
Institutions began operation on July 1. 

The new Division of Youth Services will bring together 
all the department’s program for children committed to 
it by the juvenile courts and will include the Child Care. 
Bureau, the four training schools, and the Bureau of 
Juvenile Probation and Detention Services. 

Carroll R. Minor, director of the Child Care Bureau, is 
director of the Division of Youth Services and will con- 
tinue as director of the child care program and the training 
schools. Herbert A. Krueger, superintendent of the Beau- 
mont Training School for Boys, has been appointed director 
of Juvenile Probation and Detention Services. 

A graduate of the University of Richmond in 1930, 
Minor received his master’s degree in 1933 and in 1935 
was graduated from the Richmond Professional School of 
Social Work. He served as probation officer for the United. 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
until 1941. In 1941 he joined the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
and in 1942 was named executive secretary of the Virginia. 
Parole Board. From 1945 to 1951 he served as superinten-. 
dent of the Beaumont Training School and in 1951 was. 
made director of the State’s Child Care Bureau. 

Krueger is a graduate of the College of William and . 
Mary and also the Richmond school of social work. In 1944 
he joined the Virginia Parole Board as probation and 
parole officer and in 1946 became assistant superintendent. 
of the training school at Beaumont. He was named superin- 
tendent in 1951. 


Predicts 50 Percent Rise 
In Delinquency by 1960 


By 1960 at least 1,500,000 children will be in trouble with 
the law each year unless the Nation provides adequate 
preventive services for delinquent children, according to 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Dr. Eliot based her statement on Bureau of Census. 
estimates that the number of 10- to 17-year-olds will in- 
crease by 50 percent by 1960. This is the age range in 
which most delinquency cases fall. 

“Even if, over the next 8 years, there is no increase in 
the proportionate number of juvenile delinquents, law-. 
enforcement agencies will be dealing with about 1,500,000: 
children by the end of the decade,” Dr. Eliot said. 

“We should meet this problem before it gets further out. 
of hand,” Dr. Eliot continued. She pointed to recent dis- 
closures of narcotics addiction among teen-agers, and to. 
young “hot-rod” drivers, “some of whom seem bent on. 
destruction,” as warning signals that cannot be ignored.” 

“Every time a boy or girl is found delinquent and does. 
not get the kind of help he or she needs to fit into society,” 
Dr. Eliot concludes, “society is the loser.” 


Prisoner Learns To Read 
And Write at Age 60 


Ten months ago a 60-year-old man of foreign birth who. 
had lived in America 30 years walked through the gates. 
of the federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, to. 
begin serving his sentence. He could not read nor write. 
English. Ten months later the same man addressed the- 
achievement-recognition exercises, the first held at the: 
Lewisburg institution, on behalf of fellow prisoners com- 
pleting the elementary and intermediate adult educational 
program. The prisoner, one of the 400 inmates who received’ 
citations for studies completed during the year, spoke of 
his gratitude for being enabled, through the prison’s educa-. 
tional program, to read the letters sent to him by his. 
family and to be able to send to them self-written replies. 
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United Nations To Hold 
Seminar on Probation 


A European seminar on probation will be held at London, 
October 20 to 30, 1952, under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations. Among those who will participate in the discus- 
sions are Marc Ancel, president of the Chamber at the 
Court of Appeals, Paris; Professor of Criminal Law 
Stephan Hurwitz of the University of Copenhagen; Max 
Grunhut, reader in criminology of Oxford University; 
Miss Margery Fry, vice president of the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, London; Ivar Strahl, professor of 
criminal law at the University of Upsala, Sweden; Dr. P. 
A. H. Baan, professor of psychiatry at the Criminological 
Institute, University of Utrecht, The Netherlands; Dr. 
Denis Carroll, London psychoanalyst and president of the 
International Criminological Society; and Miss Eileen 
Younghusband, lecturer at the London School of Economics 
and juvenile court magistrate. 

On October 25 the conferees will divide into two discus- 
sion groups, one with the faculty of the Department of 
Criminal Science at Cambridge University and the other 
with members of the delegacy for Social Training at 
Oxford University. 

The seminar has arranged special visits to courts, re- 
mand homes, approved probation hostels and homes, ap- 
proved schools, Borstal institutions, prisons, detention 
centers, youth clubs, child guidance clinics, including the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 
the Tavistock Clinic and Institute of Human Relations, 
and the Maudsley Clinic. 


Wayne L. Keyser Elected President 
Of Illinois Probation Association 


Wayne L. Keyser, probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, at 
Chicago, was elected president of the Illinois State Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in May. Alert to the need for closer co-operation among 
state and federal probation and parole agencies, Keyser 
has played a prominent part in the work of the Illinois 
association. 

The Association’s program includes extension and im- 
provement of probation and parole in the State, encourage- 
ment of progressive legislation, and promotion of higher 
standards of work and better conditions of service. The 
Association also conducts periodic meetings for the ex- 
change of information and consultation with authorities in 
the correctional field. 

Keyser has his master of arts degree in social work 
from Loyola University at Chicago and entered the federal 
probation service in 1940. 


Texas Prison System Host 
To American Cotton Congress 


The Ramsey Prison Farm in Brazoria County, a unit of 
the Texas Prison System, under the management of War- 
den C. L. McAdams, was host on June 21 to the Nation’s 
foremost cotton industry representatives at a giant field 
day. The event was conducted on the Ramsey Prison Farm 
as part of the 13th annual American Cotton Congress held 
in Houston. 

About 1,500 industry leaders, cotton research men, educa- 
tors, and producers saw the demonstration on the Ramsey 
Farm. Warden McAdams used the Ramsey Farm’s fleet 
of flat-bed trailers arranged with seats to convey the dele- 
gates and spectators to the cotton fields. The fields had 
been spot planted on various dates so the growth of the 
different stages of the cotton could be studied. 

The Congress delegates watched modern methods of 
mechanical hoeing, chemical weed control, and ground and 
air applications of insect poisons. 

The Prison System was selected to stage the demonstra- 
tion because of its outstanding record of cotton production 
in recent years. 
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“No. 43133 planned his own color scheme!” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


California “U’”’ Holds Institute 
For Probation and Parole Staffs 


Two hundred and seventy-eight persons from 30 counties 
in California representing institutional services for chil- 
dren, youth and adults, and probation and parole agencies, 
attended the Fourth Annual Training Institute for Pro- 
bation, Parole and Institutional Staff held at the Univer- 
sity of California, at Berkeley, in August under the spon- 
sorship of the School of Social Welfare and the Extension 
Division. : 

The Institute’s program consisted of a series of morning 
lectures focused on the legal structure governing correc- 
tional work and the human relationships created by this 
structure. At six afternoon workshops functional yr 
spent three sessions on “Helping Relationships for the 
Person in the Legal Structure: Officer and Offender.” 

The morning series included lectures on “Relationships 
and Responsibilities in the Structure of Criminal Justice,” 
by Edwin J. Owens, Dean, School of Law, University of 
Santa Clara; “Relationships and Responsibilities in the 
Juvenile Court,” by Karl Holton, Director, California 
Youth Authority; and “The Person in the Legal Structure: 
Officer and Offender,” by Dr. Samuel Susselman, psychia- 
trist. Highpoints in the morning sessions included Dr. 
Susselman’s discussion of the dynamics operating in re- 
lationships between the correctional worker, the offender, 
and the legal structure, and the informal comments which 
Karl Holton, retiring director of the California Youth 
Authority, made at the end of his lecture concerning pres- 
ent problems of California correctional programs for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Afternoon workshops provided for discussion of case- 
work methods, interviewing, group living in institutions, 
group psychotherapy, staff supervision, and administrative 
problems. 

The annual Institute is one phase of the University of 
California School of Social Welfare’s educational program 
for correctional workers. A course on “Law for Correction 
Workers” has been announced for the fall semester through 
the Extension Division, and eventually a curriculum of 
extension courses for the correctional field will be offered. 
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Children’s Bureau Establishes 
Juvenile Delinquency Branch 


Formation of a special unit within the Division of Social 
Services of the Children’s Bureau to co-operate with state, 
federal, and private agencies to avert juvenile delinquency 
was announced in July by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. Richard Clendenen, Children’s Bureau 


consultant on training schools, has been appointed to head — 


the new unit. Before organizing the unit, the Children’s 
Bureau held discussions with a number of experts and 
leaders in the field of prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

A special project already has been set up under the 
direction of Bertram Beck, formerly assistant director of 
the Bureau of Public Affairs of the Community Service 
Society of New York. 

“One of the principal jobs this special project must do,” 
Children’s Bureau Chief Martha M. Eliot said, “is to bring 
out into the open all that is known about the causes and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in this country today. 


ABA Criminal Law Section 
Proposes Probation Study 


The Criminal Law Section of the American Bar Associ- 
ation has approved a resolution recommending that “the 
Section of Criminal Law be authorized by the American 
Bar Association to seek funds to initiate a research project 
to obtain reliable information on the most effective methods 
of using probation.” The resolution will be presented at 
the 75th annual meeting of the Bar Association at San 
Francisco, September 15 to 19. 

Of the opinion that probation is a constructive method 
of reclaiming law violators to useful citizenship and that 
there is need for a clearer understanding by the courts and 
the public of the circumstances under which probation 
succeeds and fails, the resolution was presented to the 
Criminal Law Section by its Committee on Sentencing, 
Probation, and Parole through its chairman, Frank A. 
Ross, attorney of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Letters have been addressed by the Committee to 25 
leading authorities in the fields of law, sociology, psycholo- 
gy, social work, and penology to determine whether re- 
search in the probation field is feasible, in what areas 
research should be undertaken, and who is best equipped 
to direct and administer the study. 

Commenting on the need for research, the Criminal Law 
Section asserts “that an informed examination of material 
relating to probationers who have successfully abstained 
from re-engaging in crime and of others who have not 
abstained would demonstrate certain common factors from 
which could be formulated standards and conditions for 
determining the wisdom of probation in specific cases as 
they arise. The problem is complex, but it is believed that 
the results of the recommended study would give an 
invaluable guide to officials in whom the granting and 
adminstration of parole is vested.” 

Arthur J. Freund, a St. Louis attorney, is chairman of 
the Criminal Law Section and James V. Berinett, director 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons is secretary. 


Dr. Winfred Overholser 
Receives Isaac Ray Award 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of the Federal 
Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hospital at Washington, 

C., and a pioneer in the legal aspects of psychiatry, is 
the first winner of the American Psychiatric Association’s 
Isaac Ray Award. The award is to be given annually to a 
person of outstanding accomplishment in psychiatry and 
jurisprudence. The winner receives $1,000 and is appointed 
to deliver the Isaac Ray Lecture at a university having 
both medical and law schools. 

Dr. Overholser will deliver his series of lectures at 
Harvard University. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Chicago Conducts Survey of 
Its House of Correction 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons and the American Prison 
Association are conducting a joint survey of the Chicago 
House of Correction at the request of Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly upon the recommendation of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on the House of Correction. At the conclusion of 
the survey a report containing findings and recommenda- 
tions will be made to the Mayor and the Commission. 

The survey is being conducted by Myrl E. Alexander, 
assistant director for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
Roberts J. Wright, assistant general secretary of the 
American Prison Association. 

Alexander has been a career employee with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons for 21 years. He has been a parole 
officer, associate warden, warden, and is now assistant 
director of the Bureau. He has conducted numerous surveys 
of city and state penal systems at the request of city and 
state officials. 

Wright has had institutional experience in Massachusetts 
and has been assistant general secretary of the American 
Prison Association and the Prison Association of New 
York for 18 years. He is also executive secretary of the 
National Jail Association. During World War II he was 
a Lieutenant Commander in the United States Naval Re- 


serve, assigned to the prison branch of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 


Animals Trust Caretaker 
Of Prison’s Rifle Range 


One of the most unusual sights in the area of the Cali- 
fornia State Prison at San Quentin is the way George, who. 
has charge of the prison rifle range, takes care of hungry 
and injured deer and other animals who regularly visit 
the range. 

George has had charge of the range for more than 10 
years and during that time has earned the trust of the 
wild animals in the area through his careful treatment of 
them, taking care of their injuries and feeding them when 
they are hungry. 

Spectators were given a rare treat recently, according 
to the San Quentin News, as they watched a doe cautiously 
herd a young fawn up to where George stood. The fawn 
had a wounded shoulder from the rifle of a careless hunter. 
The doe which George recognized from markings as one 
he had fed regularly had brought her young to him for 
help. After washing and cleaning the wound George re- 
leased the youngster, who leaped and bounded away a few 
steps and then returned to stand beside the doe. The ears 
of both raised questioningly as George brought a pan filled 
with food. Then the doe lowered her head and ate hungrily 
and after a few more moments both turned and walked 
slowly off to the wooded hillside. 

George has frequently been complimented by officials of 
the institution for the devoted attention he has given the 
rifle range but it is doubtful if any compliment he has ever 
received has meant more to him than the trust he finds re- 
flected in the eyes of the wild animals who come up to his 
outstretched hand, confident that they will not be harmed. 


George is serving a life sentence, coming to San Quentin 
in 1926. 


N. Y. Youth Commission To 
Study Delinquency Causation 


The New York State Youth Commission recently an- 
nounced that Herbert Bloch, chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology of St. Lawrence University, 
would analyze the most significant delinquency causation 
studies for the Commission. 

Dr. Bloch has been connected with school, social, and 
settlement house work in New York .City and has been 
associated with an experimental camp for delinquent and 
predelinquent children. He also has served as a consultant 
for juvenile courts. 
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